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When Kagawa was informed of the movement to 
raise an Endowment Fund to support his institutions 


i he said:— “I am deeply grateful to my friends for 
7 this proposal. 
(2 From the very beginning I had nothing. I began 


social reform movements and relief work utterly 
empty-handed. If I have done anything for my fel- 
lowmen it was not by my own power but by the gift 
i from above. I am simply a “Gambler for God,” 
| staking money, power, position and talents,—all for 
a Him. Therefore if this project, by the grace of God 
ae and by your loyal support is successful, you will 
ia make me more humble. I shall consider it as God’s 
a command that I be still more devoted to work for 
i Him and for my fellowmen. By His help I shall do © 
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my uttermost to meet your expectation.” 
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Under Kagawa’s supervision and support there 
are thirty-five institutions and over a hundred work- 
ers. Again and again enquiries have come from 
friends in Japan and abroad as to the future support 
of these many undertakings. At present Kagawa is 
supplying over two thirds of the annual budget by 
his own earnings. The remainder is supplied by 


gifts from friends. 


But the day will come when the leader must hand © 


on the torch to his co-workers, whose spirit of self- 
sacrifice is no less genuine, but who do not have his 


unique gifts for earning funds with pen and voice. 


The Kagawa Fellowship feels assured that this 
plan for securing an endowment for the permanent 
support of Kagawa’s institutions, to be held by a 
legal corporation, will meet with the cordial ap- 
proval and response of the many to whom his life is 


an inspiration and a challenge. 


A detailed statement of conditions and plans is 
now in preparation. This brief announcement is in 
order that wherever this word goes friends may 


unite in definite prayer for the success of this under- 
taking. 


June, 1937 
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FOREWORD 


Purpose: In Kobe, Japan, in the year 1928 this occasional 


publication came into existence in response to the need for an 


interpretation, in English, of Kagawa’s Christian message, and 
the implications of his message as applied to world-wide pro- 
blems. Name: The title is taken from the name of the inner 
circle of Dr. Kagawa’s disciples, men and women, members of 
Christian churches of various denominations, banded together 
for the deepening of their spiritual life and for service to their 
fellowmen. They adopted the name, “Yesu no Tomo” (Friends 
of Jesus) after studying the brotherhoods of the medieval 
age, this name being one then used. Loyalty to the church and 
love of the poor are their main tents, expressed in the five 
principles of Piety, Labor, Service, Purity and Peace. 


For nine years Miss Topping has been the moving spirit in 
this publication. In June, 1934, she sailed for the United 
States to develop Kagawa’s itinerary for the coming year. 
During her absence an editorial board pro tem has published 
Kagawa in the Philippines (August, 1934), Kagawa Fellow- 


‘ship Bulletin (April, 1935), Kagawa in Australia, New Zea- 


land and Hawaii (February, 1936), K.F.B. Cooperative Num- 
ber (October, 1936). 

In collaboration with leaders of the Cooperative Movement 
two issues were published in the United States: Christian 
Brotherhood (May, 1936), and Kagawa in Lincoln’s Land 
(July, 1936). 

This issue has been delayed for various reasons. Miss 

Topping is still ‘‘enroute’, having been appointed Inter- 
national Correspondent for the Christian Cooperative Fellow- 
ship of America. She is now filling engagements in England 
and on the Continent, but looking forward to returning to 
Japan inafew months. Again, an editorial board pro tem 
must serve. 
Title: It has been announced that this number would be en- 
titled Kagawa in Europe. We had thought to be able to trans- 
late much of interest from the book which he wrote on ship- 
board from Suez to Kobe. That book is still in the hand of 
publishers. 

It was too mountainous an undertaking to try to translate 
from the mass of European newspapers and magazines which 
were sent us, so we have tried in this issue to follow the ori- 
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ginal purpose to “Interpret Kagawa’s Christian message, and 
its implications as applied to world-wide problems.” 

Weare grateful for words of appreciation like the following 
from E. R. Bowen, Secretary, Cooperative League of America. 

He writes: “I started to read last night the old issues of the 
Friends of Jesus, and am literally unable to express my appre- 
ciation of having an opportunity of following through the 
story of the evolution of Kagawa’s thinking during the past 
eight years as revealed in these magazines.” Theodore 
Richards of Honolulu says: ‘‘Those early numbers of Friends 
of Jesus seemed to me like a modern Acts of the Apostles.” 


(From a report of the Kagawa Fellowship Retreat, Nov. 12th.) 


Kagawa’s progress from ocean to ocean and from land to 
land was, as usual, a pilgrimage of research. He gave a travel- 
ogue of his observations in the United States, Canada, Sweden, 
Poland, Germany, France, Switzerland, Austria, Hungary, 
Jugo-Slavia, Italy, and Greece, comparing and contrasting in 
a most interesting and enlightening manner the interplay of 
political and economic factors involved in the cooperative 
movement in these lands. 

As usual it was fascinating to watch him illustrate with his 
Japanese brush on large sheets of white paper. Dates, statis- 
tics, names of people and places, sketches, maps, grew rapidly 
before our eyes as sheet after sheet was torn off to give place 
to a fresh one. When he began on the map of Europe the atten- 
tion was keen. His brush raced around that sheet of paper 
with a speed and precision that elicited a spontaneous burst 
of applause. One might have thought his hobby was to prac- 
tise drawing the map of Europe! 

Kagawa’s message may best be summarized in the three 
peints of his address on Evangelism. Evangelism for the world 
of today, and particularly for Japan, must be, 


(1) Spiritually motivated, 
(2) -Educationally undergirded, 
(8) Industrially demonstrated. 


a) 


WAS KAGAWA INFECTIOUS ? 


The Excitement over Kagawa’s detention by immigration 
officials when he reached San Francisco last December; the 
fact that it was reported to Washington and at the request of 
the President a special permission with restrictions was 
granted, made front page news the world round. 

We should not however, let the “incident” pass until it is as 
widely known as possible that Kagawa brought with him a 
physician’s certificate that his eye trouble was “chronic” but 
not “infectious”. There are people travelling freely about, 
with only one lung and that partly useless. So with Kagawa’s 
eyes. The sight of one is gone, and the other is defective. 

It is most unfair to a man so keenly conscientious to suppose 
that he would knowingly consent to be a means of spreading 
a contagion from which he himself has so sadly suffered. On 
the previous year, before he started for his long: tour through 
Australia, New Zealand and Hawaii, the Australian author- 
ities inquired as to his eyes. Physicians gave their professional 
verdict and it was accepted. When Dr. Velva Brown, who 
accompanied Kagawa during the first months of his itinerary, 
passed through Japan, we asked her cpinion. She is head of 
a hospital in Swatow, China, and has a training and experi- 
ence to enable her to speak with authority. She also gave her 
opinion, that there was no necessity for the restrictions that 
were placed on Kagawa’s movements. 

Kagawa’s spirit is revealed in his reference to these restric- 
tions. He says:—‘‘So I was detained on Angel Island. Why, 
I could not understand. But I said, it is God’s will. I can go 
back and do my work in Japan. So for three days I remained 
on Angel Island where I could sleep and rest. I was very tired 
when I came. ; 

Then came my release on three conditions. One, I must not 
shake hands. That is good. Very good. One grows very 
weary shaking many hands. Two, I must have a doctor or 
nurse with me. That is very good. Sometimes this tabernacle 
of the flesh doesn’t feel right and then I need my own doctor. 
That is very, very good. Three, I must always stay in a hotel 
and never ina private home. That is good. I love my Amer- 
ican friends. But when one is tired, just to be able to be alone 
—that is good, very, very good. So, you see, if somebody meant 
to do me harm, they who meant me harm gave me rest, protec- 
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tion, and someone to care for me. They gave me good. So God 
guides and God is good. ..... 


HOW WAS HE CONTAGIOUS? 


The “sheaf of letters” that came to the immigration officials 
in San Francisco protesting against his being allowed to land 
came from those who feared the contagion of his economic 
message. He did indeed spread the contagion of the Coopera- 
rative ideals beyond the most sanguine hopes of the Coopera- 
tive leaders. At the Congress of the Cooperative League of 
North America attended by nearly 1000 people, J. Henry 
Carpenter sat in at the meeting of the City Cooperatives. Of 
that meeting he writes: “The whole problem seems to be 
what to do with the interest developed. BOSTON reported: 
“After Kagawa was in Boston there was such great interest in 
the cooperative movement that we now have sixteen coopera- 
tives started, etc.’ LOS ANGELES: ‘As a result of the Ka- 
gawa meetings in Los Angeles, we have a list of over 4,300 
names of interested people. Our problem is how to control 
and cordinate the development there.” So it went all through- 
out this meeting, as they reported from various parts of the 
country. These are young men and women on fire with the 
cooperative idea, who made these reports. Practically every 
one of them prefaced his remarks using Kagawa’s name.”’ 


A CONTAGIOUS CHRISTIAN 


Though many may have remained immune to Kagawa’s 
ideals of Christian economics there is abundant testimony 
from the thousands who came to see and to hear him that none 
who came close enough failed to catch the inspiration of his 
whole-souled devotion to the Kingdom of God. The old saying 
“Religion is not taught but caught’’ comes to mind in reading 
the manifold efforts to express in words what so many in the 
multitudes who heard him “caught” from Kagawa’s radiant 
personality. E 

From just one of these tributes, entitled,“FAREWELL TO 
KAGAWA” and signed E. B. Chappell, Jr., we quote the 
following,— 

“Most of us who did hear you heard you only once or twice. 
For some reason that we cannot clearly, explain, you will not 
leave our minds or our hearts. Perhaps, in a way that even 
you do not understand, you are going to grow bigger for us as 
we have time to think on you. 
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One of the happiest surprises among Kagawa’s experiences in America was 
“ when the Conference of Presidents and Chairmen of the Chicago Region Women’s 
Clubs gave a goodwill breakfast for him, at which time they presented him their 
First Annual Award of $500. for Distinguished Service to Humanity. To these 
women, representing Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant organisations, Kagawa 
would again express his grateful appreciation of their spiritual understanding 
and gracious cooperation. 
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A KAGAWA WINDOW 


A recent number of The 
Epworth Herald gives a 
page to an illustration and a 
description from which we 
quote, of one of the seven 
simulated stained glass win- 
dows planned for the Com- 
munity Church at Grant, 
Michigan. Each of the win- 
dows is to constitute a mem- 
orial for a modern major 
prophet. 

“Tt seemed to the group 
who worked out the idea 
that the first window in the 
series might well be a Ka- 
gawa memorial window 
symbolizing the visit of the 
great co-operator and setting 

aa) BR . forth his emphasis on Chris- 
tian love and Brotherhood the principle of true co-operation.” 

In this window, as shown above, the National Cooperative 
symbol is within the circle. The rainbow stands for world 
brotherhood and peace. Other illustrations are adapted from 
five of the poems in “‘Songs from the Slums.” 

“Kagawa, when shown the sketch, wrote with a pen the five 


Japanese characters that fill the upper half of the round arch 
border. Reading from left to right, they are: “Piety,” “Peace,” 
“Purity,” “Sacrifice,” and “Labor.” The statement, ‘‘Co- 
operation is Love applied to Industry,” was worked out in mo- 
saic pattern as a part of the design, since this was the answer 
that Kagawa gave again and again when he was asked how 
Christian love could be reconciled with our economic world.” 
A very interesting letter has been received from the designer 
of this and other simulated stained glass windows, John 
Morgan, liturgical Art-Studios, 224 W. Superior St., Chicago, 
Ills., U.S.A. 

He encloses information and directions by which “a group 
may produce inexpensive and meaningful beauty for homes, 
schools, and churches.’ If any of our readers are interested 
he will be glad to hear from them. 
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AT THE WORLD SUNDAY SCHOOL 


CONVENTION 
Oslo, Norway, July, 1936. 


The story of the beginnings of the Sunday School Movement shows 
it was opposed and denounced by organized religion. Christian leaders 
spoke of it as dangerous and demoralising, and as an agent of the devil. 

Two members of the Executive of the Kagawa Fellowship 
were privileged to be present at the World Sunday School 
Convention at Oslo: Miss Loretta Shaw, who was on her way 
to Canada on furlough, and Rev. Michio Kozaki, the delegate 
from the National Sunday School Union of Japan. 
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Rev. Michio Kozaki of Tokyo and his Church edifice. 
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The Committee in charge of the Convention took such 
kindly care of Dr. Kagawa that it was very difficult for indiv- 
iduals to interview him. Mr. Kozaki being his fellow country- 
man, was permitted to see him, in order to bring a request 
from the National Christian Council of Japan, that Kagawa 
give his time and energy to a nationwide plan for evangelism, 
immediately upon his arrival in Japan. Mr. Kozaki had var- 
ious amusing experiences at the hands of reporters and photo- 
graphers, who insisted on featuring him, inasmuch as they 
could not get hold of Kagawa. 

In a letter describing the Convention Miss Shaw writes: 

“CHRIST, THE HOPE THE WORLD!” 

These were the words that faced every delegate to the 
World Sunday School Convention as they were written in 
great letters across the front of the platform. 

Nearly three thousand delegates, from forty-nine countries, 
representing forty million Sunday School children, gathered 
at Oslo from every corner of the world. Those from Inland 
China and Africa had been traveling for ten weeks and nearly 
every one had spent at least a week on the way. .... 

Dr. Kagawa’s message was as dynamic and as forceful as 
ever. He said, “If I had put more energy into the evangeliza- 
tion of the children instead of the adults of the slums I would 
have been much more successful in helping the slum people. 
Through the children probably the parents could have been 
led to Christ. I was too impatient to wait the necessary fifteen 
years for them to become adults.’” He also outlined his seven 
methods of Sunday School work, emphasizing the teaching of 
the children to find God in Nature as Designer and Builder, 
and also giving them opportunities for true worship and 
prayer suited to the age of the children.”’ 


THIRD MORNING SESSION. 


From the printed Report of the Convention. 


This was Kagawa’s day at the Convention. And a red-letter 
day-it proved in the history of a wonderful week. No world- 
famous figure anywhere could have received a greater recep- 
tion or made a more profound impression. 

It is difficult to convey any adequate idea of the extraordi- 
nary interest aroused by Kagawa. His arrival was anticipated 
as if it had been a royal visit. He did not reach Oslo until a 
late hour on the previous evening, but such crowds had gath- 
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ered in and around the railway station that a ruse was neces- 
sary to secure his passage through the admiring throngs. 

This morning every one seemed early astir, and by ten 
o’clock the Convention Hall was packed to suffocation. The 
attendance, which was considerably in excess of the seating 
accommodation, was estimated at over 3,000—surely a record 
for such an early hour on the forenoon of a week-day. In the 
chair was Mr. J. Arthur Rank, D.L., of London, Chairman of 
the British Committee of the World’s Sunday School Associa- 
tion, and when Kagawa was seen following him into the high 
pulpit the vast audience instinctively rose in his honour and 
continued cheering until, with his characteristic smile and 
charming naivete, he waved to them to resume their seats. 
From that moment the people took him to their hearts, not as 
Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, scholar and philosopher and great 
Japanese leader, but just as Kagawa, the simple, sincere 
Christian, the story of whose self-sacrificing life had thrilled 
every continent. 


KAGAWA AS A SPEAKER 


When Dr. Kagawa rose to speak he had another enthusi- 
astic welcome, but he seemed anxious to plunge at once into 
his subject. His personal appearance was something of a sur- 
prise to those who had expected to see another Gandhi. Here 
was a little man, simply and inexpensively dressed, with weak 
eyesight and apparently indifferent health, but all alive with 
vivacity and alertness, lithe and active, extraordinarily quick 
in his movements, and overflowing with nervous vitality. 

His voice was stronger in volume than one would have ex- 
pected. It almost filled the hall without the aid of the micro- 
phone, and it was pleasant in its modulation except in certain 
of the impassioned passage when it rose to a somewhat shrill 
note. But he was specially eloquent with his hands; it was a 
revelation to see the extraordinarily effective way in which he 
used his fingers in enforcing his points. And all the while the 
audience was held in thrall by the simple serenity of this earn- 
est soul behind whose beaming countenance there was pulsing 
the force that has made him one of the great Christian dyna- 
mic personalities of the age. 


IN HIS HOME CHURCH 


JESSIE M. TROUT 


When Dr. Kagawa was in America, he felt called to urge 
the cooperative movement as an intrinsic part of Christian 
living. Many people, quick to criticize, jumped to the con- 
clusion that he had lost his evangelistic zeal. No greater error 
could be made. If sucha thing is possible, he is more con- 
cerned than ever before that men should know Christ and His 
cross. But he does not want them to know Him on Sunday 
only. He would have them carry His cross in every act of life. 

In the recent political campaign, Kagawa was busy speak- 
ing for the Christian Social Mass candidates. This frequently 
necessitated many miles of travel after his evening preaching 
services in Tokyo churches—arrangements for which had 
been mada before the election was thrust upon the people. 
When a guest commiserated him on this busy life night after 
night, he said, ‘“‘Oh, itis not so bad; in fact my sermons go into 
my political speeches.” 

In the little Matsuzawa church, Kagawa has devoted the 
Sunday morning services of the winter to Bible study. Book 
after book of the Bible was carefully and prayerfully taught. 
Thessalonians, Philippians, Corinthians have become living 
realities. Amos and Hosea have come alive as prophets for the 
present generation. Early morning services each morning 
during Holy week relived the events of that last week of Jesus’ 
life on earth. 

One who is privileged to attend regularly thus describes a 
Sunday morning service: 

“Over the quiet residential streets of Matsuzawa suburbs 
there seems to hover the quiet and calm of a Sabbath day. 

Along the narrow hedge-lined streets, eager worshippers 
answer the sweet call of the church bell, and soon the little 
church is filled. 

It is a simple church. There are no pews, no cathedral 
lights, no chancel. The little reed organ in the corner bids us 
worship, but no robed choir marching in processional leads 
the singing. Rather each worshipper feels his own responsi- 
bility to lift up his voice in joyful song. 

The Church is not large enough. Though chairs are packed 
in as tightly as possible, some of those present must sit on the 
floor in front. The quiet reverent congregation is from all 
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walks of life. Beside the well known doctor and his wife sits 
the young barber from the village shop. Nurses, maids and 
teachers sit in adjoining seats, and farmers, carpenter’s ap- 
prentices and artists share the same hymn books. A famous 
author and a successful inventor are among those present, and 
busy housewives greet ladies of leisure from wealthy homes. 

The service follows the customary order. Pastor Ogawa is 
in charge, and after the worship service, Kagawa comes quiet- 
ly from his seat at the side and bows in humble Japanese 
fashion. To his audience he is not the world famous preacher, 
nor the great cooperative leader, nor the author of innumera- 
ble books, but the dear teacher and friend whom they honor 
and revere and love. 

The sermon is on Redeeming Love—Cross-embracing love. 
At the close of the service the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
is observed. As he takes the emblems, Kagawa begins to pray. 
After a few sentences his voice breaks. But he regains control 
—after a few more broken words there is again silence. He 
cannot go on, and calls on his devoted friend and and convert 
to continue in prayer. When the prayer is ended the beautiful 
service continues,—suffused as it were and hallowed by those 
tears of memory—tears shed at the remembrance of the suf- 
fering and death of Jesus—at the thought of Jesus’ love and 
sacrifice. 

The service is over. Quietly and reverently the congrega- 
tion files out. Surely it must seem to all as it seemed to me 
that we were led as never before back to the ‘night on which 
Jesus was betrayed.’ We were with the twelve at the last sup- 
per and Jesus’ words rang in our ears:—‘‘Take, eat: this is my 
body which is broken for you; this do in remembrance of me. 
This cup is the new testament in my blood; this do ye, as oft 
as ye drink it, in remembrance of me.’ 

And after such communion—life can never be the same. 


Kagawa is an Oriental, as was Jesus and he brings the Ori- 
ental mind and insight to his interpretation of the Christian 
Gospel. Dr. A.M. Fairbairn once said that the East would 
have new light to throw upon Christianity when it adopts it, 
and it may be that Kagawa is serving the West far better than 
he knows, by his stress and emphasis on the place of renunci- 
ation in Christian discipleship. 
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KAGAWA’S BOYHOOD TEACHER AND FRIEND 
BECOMES HIS COWORKER 


The State of Kentucky is associated in Kagawa’s memory of his itinerary with 
two special priviteges: One, his visit to the birthplace of Lincoln, the other, 
meeting his boyhood teacher and friend, Dr. Charles A. Logan, who was just then 
at home on furlough. As a result of that meeting, Dr. Logan’s Board (Southern 
Presbyterian) agreed to loan him (while continuing to finance him) to help 
Kagawa work out his plans for Rural Evangelism. 

Dr. Logan could have no happier introduction than is found in one of his 
books (A Commentary on Genesis) Kagawa wrote a preface, from which we quote: 


I was just fifteen when IJ heard Dr. 
Logan’s lectures on Genesis, and for 
the first time in my life I really began 
to awake to a sense of being alive, a 
human being. I like to look back and 
think of those days. 

I must first explain how I came to 
know Dr. Logan. It was in the third 
term of my third year in Middle School 
that Dr. Logan, who had just arrived 
from America, began a series of lec- 
tures on the Life of Christ for us stu- 
dents. These lectures were given in 
English to help us in our study of that 
language. It was the first time I had 
ever heard English spoken by a for- 
eigner and also the first time I had 
heard anything like Christian teach- 
ing. I had seen Dr. and Mrs. Myers (Dr. Myers was the 
younger brother of Mrs. Logan) but I had never spoken with 
them. 

Dr. Logan had a mild and shining face which attracted me 
tremendously. Every time the class met, he would give us two 
or three pages of an outline of his lectures, mimeographed in 
green ink on the old-fashioned duplicators used in those days, 
His careful preparation for the class drew my heart to him. 
He had a beautiful enunciation, and his voice was as pleasing 
as the chime of silver bells. I spent far more time in the study 
of Dr. Logan’s lectures than I did in preparing for the period 
of English in my regular school course. It was a time when 
my thirst for knowledge was deep and sometimes I felt as 
though I could ill spare the time to go to Dr. Logan’s home, yet 
because I liked him so well, I was a frequent visitor there. 
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To tell the truth I was the loneliest person in the world just 
at that time and as I was searching for some one who would 
treat me kindly I was naturally greatly drawn to this man who 
was so gentle and kindly, who taught us English without 
charge and told us the fascinating stories of Genesis with con- 
summate skill. 

Two homes which have taught me what love means, are the 
homes of Dr. Logan and Dr. Myers. It is not the Bible alone 
which has taught me what Christianity means but the love of 
these two homes, When tired of the batle and with no place 
.to go, these two homes were open to me and a welcome always 
awaited me. These people brought me up as one of their own 
children. 

The reason that from my youth I have had a flaming zeal 
for evangelism lies in the influence of these two men. Dr. 
Myers went to great pains to help me in my thinking, and Dr. 
Logan gave me a good training in the faith. I often borrowed 
Mrs. Logan’s bicycle and followed Dr. Logan as he rode into 
the country on an evangelistic trip. I can never forget those 
times; it warms my heart to think of them always. 

He is fortunate indeed who has seen a man of God. . Dr. 
Logan is such a messenger of God. If asked ‘“‘What do you 
consider to be a happy life?”’ I would reply, that a life like 
Dr. Logan’s is the happiest possible life. He has given himself 
utterly for Japan, his body, his soul, his life. He has a gift for 
language, and his Japanese is far more beautiful than mine. 
I remember his sermons very well, sentence after sentence, 
beautiful as poems. 

Dr. Logan was the principal of a normal school in Kentucky 
before coming to Japan. He is well known among the mis- 
sionaries of the Orient and is often invited to speak at conven- 
tions, even in China. He is a man of experience, and possesses 
the best gifts with which America endows her sons.” 


Speaking to a group of pastors Dr. Logan said,—‘‘We must 
have men with the spirit of the old time circuit riders. There 
are not many horses for you to ride, but there are 6,000,000 
bicycles!”’ 
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GATHERING OF NOTABLES AT DEDICATION OF RURAL 
CHRISTIAN CENTER AT ITSUKAICHI 


Who will make possible similar joyful occasions in 


other rural districts? 


Forty miles west of Tokyo, Kagawa dedicated on March 6 the Christian Com- 


munity Center shown on the next page. Above is the “banquet” which followed 
the dedication. The town’s leading people attended. Many officials made grate- 
ful and congratulatory speeches. The day will be memorable to the people of the 
town, to those guests who attended from a distance, and will gladden the heart 
of the far away lady whose gift of $350 was here invested. 

The seed of Christianity was sown in this town of Itsukaichi many, years ago 
by a Catholic missionary, who was both spiritual and temporal adviser. The 
people were very poor, and at his death he left a sum of money with directions 
that they buy land and divide it among the families of the town, allotting to each 
according to their need. A few years ago Kagawa “discovered” this community. 
He found a friendly attitude toward Christianity. “We owe all to it’, they said. 
Kagawa helped them start a Sunday School which now numbers 300; also a Kin- 
dergarten with 57 children in attendance. The new building is in daily use, and 


on Sunday a regular church service is held. 
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NOTES ON RURAL EVANGELISM IN JAPAN 
“WITH KAGAWA IN A THOUSAND VILLAGES” 


At the Annual Meeting of the Foreign Missions Council of 
North America this year, the central topic was Rural Missicns. 

The conference of the year previous had heard Kagawa’s 
thrilling plea for the cause of Rural Missions in Japan, and in 
the leaflet with the above title, published soon after, we read: 

“Those present were so stirred that they proposed that the 
churches of America be given an opportunity to provide these 
thousand centers as an evidence of international good will. A 
committee with John R. Mott as chairman was organized. It 
was thought that many who had heard Dr. Kagawa would 
welcome an opportunity to have a share in this program.” 

SECOND THOUGHTS 
- The “‘sober second thoughts” of that group of secretaries, 

and others from the various Mission Boards were of their own 
dilemmas of financial deficits and the duty of maintaining the 
enterprises on which they were already embarked. 

When it was proposed to Kagawa that he himself secure the 
funds as he went about the country, he said, “But I did not 
come to America for such a purpose. I can not go back on the 
program already made for me.”’ 

Was that unanimous vote then too hasty? Or was it of 
value, since it gave an interdenominational sanction to persons 
persons or groups who wish to contribute directly to Kagawa’s 
work, thus marking another onward move toward that happy 
day when denominations, though still conscious of group his- 
tory and fellowship will no longer permit barriers to coopera- 
tive effort? 

Kagawa’s “damnation” (his famous pronunciation of de- 
nomination) is Presbyterian. But we no more think of him as 
a Presbyterian than we do of Mott as a Methodist, or Moody 
as a Congregationalist. For years, the National Christian 
Council of Japan has been appointing committee and receiv- 
ing reports about Church Union. But we well know Church 
Union will not come by exhortation or pronouncement. It 
must be a living growth. The rapidly growing body of Chris- 
tians and Christian activity inspired by Kagawa’s life and 
leadership is non-denominational in spirit and it may be an 
indigenous beginning of the United Church of Japan. It may 
be that vote of the 1936 Foreign Missions Conference will] 
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hasten the fulfillment of the prayer of our Lord, “That they 
all may be one.” 


THE WELCOME NEWS 


When the news of that unanimous vote was cabled to the 
National Christian Council of Japan it aroused great hope. 
That body has for years had a Commission on Rural Evan- 
gelism with a rural secretary who serves on the faculties of 
Farmers’ Gospel Schools, gives addresses in government 
schools, speaks before co-operative associations and visits 
rural churches. This commission has also a project for “a 
Christian Rural Life Institute” for the training of rural leaders 
and as a demonstration center for rural reconstruction on 
Christian principles. The question of giving suitable men 
suitable training for this great work is most important. 


KAGAWA’S WAY 


Meanwhile Kagawa’s plan of short term Rural Gospel 
Schools has for years past been bringing together groups of 
young men from the farms to study not only the Bible, but 
their own practical problems. These young men have caught 
the spirit of Christ and gone back to their homes to “regene- 
rate their villages” spiritually as well as economically. Some 
of them have walked hundreds of miles; others have ridden 
for days on their bicycles in order to attend ; some whose fam- 
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ilies forbade their going have run away from home, deter- 
mined to bear whatever the consequences might be. A volume 
of stories like the two which follow, could be written. 


FOUR YOUNG FARMERS 


Ten years ago four young men from the village of Umani re- 
turned from a meeting with Kagawa, filled with the determi- 
nation to start a Christian movement in their own village. 
Twice a year ever since they have held Farmers Gospel School 
regularly. After five years they were able to build and finance 
their own church building at a cost of 800 Yen in cash beside 
the plastering, decorating and other labor which they them- 
selves contributed. These busy young farmers conduct a 
“Sunday School” for children on Saturday evenings and a re- 
ligious meeting for adults on another evening. In June and 
November when the mothers are especially busy, this church 
building is used as a day nursery ni charge of a trained Kin- 
dergartener from a nearby Christian training school. 


ONE YOUNG PIONEER 


Nine years ago one young farmer from a Buddhist village, 
after attending Kagawa’s Farmers’ Gospel School at Kawa- 
ragi (between Kobe and Osaka), returned to his home and 
gathered about him a group of eleven others. They studied 
Bible, agricultural methods, village culture, health insurance 
and cooperatives. They were able to influence the Young 
Men’s Association of the village. But the landlords and Bud- 
dhist leaders began to oppose them and spread the report that 
they were Communists. When the absent owner was informed 
that his house was rented to Communists, he wrote at once to 
his sister, ordering their eviction. She hired three stalwarts, 
and they descended upon the school intending to close it by 
force. Fortunately, however, they arrived just after its closing 
ceremony. 

It was evident that the Christians could not rent a place for 
their meetings, but these youths had faith and courage, and 
they immediately began to pray for the means to build. 
Acting on their faith they borrowed 700 Yen from the village 
Credit Co-operative, and built a very humble little building, 
which they at once utilized for evangelistic services, Gospel 
School and day nursery. After the Buddhists had observed the 
success of the day nursery for two years they demanded that 
they be allowed to take it over. The Christian youths wisely 
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consented and gave them their good-will, and also their equip- 
ment. The Buddhists also demanded the services of the teach- 
er, but she being a Christian, and knowing how her hands 
would be tied, declined. This attempt ended as the Christians 
anticipated—in failure. After a year’s experience the Bud- 
dhists abandoned the enterprise and it came back into the 
control of the little Christian group that started it. 

Much of the success of work in this village is due to one 
young man. Having leisure in the winter, he undertook to 
deliver daily newspapers, and put his profits into the paying 
back of the 700 Yen. To do this he had to get up at half past 
two in the morning, walk through the snow about three miles 
to the station to get the papers, and then carry them over the 
mountains to his customers. This took all day. He did not 
return home until about six in the evening. Others of the group 
followed his sacrificial example, and the debt was all paid in 
February, 1936. 

GILT EDGE INVESTMENTS 


Kagawa believes that there could be no better investment 
than to encourage and supplement such valiant rural laymen 
by helping them to build houses for «worship and _ service, 
either by direct gifts or by loans. As to their relation to the 
denominations, Kagawa has repeatedly said: ‘Let them be 
connected in whatever way seems best with the nearest or 
most congenial church.” 


OPEN DOORS 


In reporting a recent evangelistic tour Dr. Logan says: 
“Decors lie open for us all over Japan. I'n NabaI found a most 
interesting group of twelve or thirteen families eager for the 
building of a church.” 

The town of Kanonji was formerly such a stronghold of 
Buddhism that no Christian worker could get lodging. Now 
there is a group of Christians who have succeeded in buying 
land for a church. , They have built a pastor’s home where 
services are now held, and are hopefully anticipating the day 
when they will have a chapel. 

In the vicinity of Yabutani in the Himeji district there are 
seven towns where there are no Christian centers. A mer- 
chant from one of them, a town of 10,000 people, came to my 
meetings. He has a Sunday School in his home and now is 
eager for a church for his young people who are growing to 
manhood and womanhood. 
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No distinctions are made by Kagawa and his co-workers in 
their service. They gladly co-operate with the efforts of de- 
nominational workers to reach the “Rural Millions”. Fujisaki 
of Kagawa’s Model Farm and Rural Gospel School in the sub- 
urbs of Tokyo (which has become a Mecca for those concerned 
with solving the farmers’ problems), Masuzaki, from his set- 
tlement at “Minabe by the Sea’, and Sugiyama the former 
“sweet potato pastor’, now an M.P.) gladly travel up and 
down and over the country in response to invitations for their 
assistance. 

Of the types of work promoted by missionaries the three 
following are illustrations: 


HARIMA RURAL MISSION (Presbyterian) 


Northwest from Kobe, in the district called Harima are to 
be found about a hundred thousand farms on which live a 
half million people who had not been reached in the seventy- 
year-effort to implant the Kingdom of God in Japan. Rev. E. 
M. Clark says of the start of this work: ‘There was no finan- 
cial help to, be had from the city churches or from mission 
boards. Butthe young theological student who made the first 
survey with me was able (after graduating) to get 214 acres 
of undeveloped land on which he built a small house. This be- 
came a real light-house to the 100 hamlets within his field, 
and here 70 men and women have been baptized. One of these 
started work in his own village 47 miles away. Two others 
were factory girls who have together saved enough of their 
meagre wages to rent a small house where they hold Sunday 
School, Bible study groups, and worship service every week. 
When we have assisted with the establishment of the ten units 
of the Harima Rural Mission we can feel that we have helped 
to that extent in the initiation of the thousand Rural Com- 
munity Parishes which are essential for the evangelisation of 
the still unreached, rural half of Japan’s people.” 


SHINANO RURAL COMMUNITY PARISH 
(United Church of Canada) 


In the Shinano Rural Community Parish, scattered contacts 
that have already been made are being related so as to form 
one large unit. Practical reforms began with improving the 
diet of the people, the care of the health (inasmuch as sixteen 
villages in this area had no doctor) starting and encouraging 
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of home sub-industries to supplement the meagre farm in- 
comes, teaching the women how to improve their home condi- 
tion, ete. A Christian Farmer’s Convention and a Rural Gos- 
pel School are held in the winter months when there is more 
leisure. In the report we read,—‘“This work can not be done 
from the outside. One must become a part of such a commu- 
nity in order to gain the confidence and co-operation of the 
people. ‘Christ who is our message and our motive will then 
become a member of the village family.” 


A RURAL SPECIALIST 


It is often said that close personal contact in the rural! vil- 
lages is impossible for foreigners. The following taken from 
a letter to her friends in U.S.A. by Miss Elizabeth Upton 
shows that she is one who “specializes in the impossible.” 

“Here in Moro, Saitama Prefecture, I have continued to 
follow my guidance of never turning anyone away. All those 
who were so desperately ill with t.b. and cancer have died. 
They came too late. The gratitude and love of all were very 
touching. The wave of helping sick people seems to have 
passed, and instead, the great need has been for financial 
help. Such desperate needs, evictions, seizure of land for 
taxes or debts, or actual starvation. I try to find them work, 
or something that they can sell, or else ask that they give me 
something as a pledge until the loan is repaid. My garden is 
bursting with trees*, and the house has been like a pawn shop, 
with old clothes, bales of wheat, ete. Practically all debts are 
repaid, in time and as I ask no interest, people are truly grate- 
ful, and it gives me a chance to be of service. 

With the generous gifts you sent I have run my four Kin- 
dergartens and Sunday Schools; cared for many sick; cured a 
little girl of blindness; comforted a leper boy; fed the hungry, 
much cod-liver oil and milk; rebuilt a hovel; helped bury the 
dead; and given the joy of Christmas through parties to 550 
children and 300 adults, ten parties in all. 

A year ago a clergyman began coming once a month for 
communion service, and has baptized those whom T have pre- 
pared. It has seemed like a miracle to see the little church 
take form, for now we are a total of 46. In the beginning it was 
just Yohane (my adopted son and I. It is very wonderful to 


* In Japan trees are personal property. They are given as presents. When 
one moves, trees also are moved, along with furniture and clothing. 


feel the power of the Holy Spirit at work among us, and to 
await what will happen next if we follow His guidance.” 


CONCLUSION 


When our Kagawa Fellowship in Japan heard that the 
movement for raising the fund for Rural Evangelism could not 
proceed as planned, our Chairman said :—‘‘There’s no reason 
for disappointment. This work must go on and MONEY WILL 
COME!”’ 

In Kagawa’s “Songs of the Slums” the poem PENNILESS 
closes with these words :— 


“But trust is true 
Helpless I wait 
To see what God will do.”’ 


Last summer, the first definite gift of $350 for a Rural 
Christian Center came from Miss Florence E. Quinlan of Yon- 
kers, New York. That fund was used for the Itsukaichi 
Christian Center. (See photograph) 

Another gift of $300 came from the women of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Greensborough, North Carolina. They 
had heard from Dr. Logan of “Dr. Kagawa’s plan for 1000 
Rural churches during the next ten years.” This gift helped 
to build a church in Shishikui, a rural town in Shikoku where 
an earnest group of Christians have been conducting Sunday 
School, kindergarten and church services without the aid of 
any pastor. This church was dedicated on Easter Day. 

Friends who have helped to sell the Kagawa calendars will 
be glad to know that the proceeds of this year’s calendar have 
provided another $800 which has furnished a building in 
another strategic location. 

From Canada came $1500 (which we understand was given 
at the time of Kagawa’s visit). This has already been applied 
to rural needs. 


Kagawa’s appeal will not be forgotten. Those who owe to 
him a new understanding of the meaning of the Cross will 
help him carry this burden of the emancipation, spiritual and 
economic, of the impoverished, debt-depressed farmers in this 
land which, to the pecet, is ‘“‘the Land of the Rising Sun’’, but 
to the rustic is an ever-darkening sun-down. 
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SALTING THE EARTH* 


This story of Sotohiko Masuzaki continues to be one of our 
‘best sellers’ and the many who have read it are asking for a 
sequel. One could easily be written, for the hero continues 
his Christian adventuring and miraculous deliverance from 
suffering and peril. 

In the April 1935 Bulletin, under the title, ‘‘Masuzaki’s Fish 
Story’’, there is an account of the wonderful way in which he 
found food for his hungry family after the destruction wrought 
by the great typhoon. Ata recent meeting of a few of Kaga- 
wa’s staff, he told us the following incident: 

In his rural settlement in Minabe by the sea, Masuzaki has 
asunny room for invalids. For three months or more he cared 
there for a young man who was too poor and ill to contribute 
anything for his own support, but the youth expressed his gra- 
titude in a queer way for just about the end of the year he took 
French leave, taking with him the small savings which Mr. 
Masuzaki had accumulated to pay his year-end bills. 

Masuzaki, disappointed and dismayed, was tempted to re- 
port to the police. But further thought and prayer restrained 
him. He decided that was not the way of Love. As was his 
wont, he prayed—and praying, believed that somehow he 
could end the year debt-free. 

Golden Manna 

It was the thirtieth of December. Earnestly he prigiod until 
late into the night. When the postman came on, his early 
rounds the next morning, he brought but one letter which when 
it was opened disclosed a cheque sent by an old lady whom he 
knew but slightly. There was no explanation but the money 
was there and the debts soon paid. 

Some months later, Mr. Masuzaki visited the old lady’s com- 
munity. When he went to thank her, he heard the explana- 
tion of her gift. On his former visit, to the same district, she 
was wrecking an old storehouse on her property. Masuzaki 
cautioned her to watch for a secret “‘god shelf”? in which treas- 
ure might be stored, for such was the custom of the ancients. 
She laughed at the idea but nevertheless care was taken and 
sure enough one day when a heavy beam was removed, about 
¥2,000 in gold coins came tinkling down. She at once sent 10% 
of the find to Masuzaki. And so again his prayer had been 
answered. 


* A new chapter. 
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MY WIFE 
By TOYOHIKO KAGAWA 


Haruko*, my wife, came to me in 19138. 
I am more than thankful to say, that by 
the grace of God, during this long time 
we have been very happy together. The 
twenty-four years have just flown by. Be- 
fore marriage I had already been living 
among the poor of Shinkawa in the city 
of Kobe. I was bound there—for I firmly 
believed I was under God’s command, so 
it required a great decision on the part of 
Haruko to marry me and come to the 
slums to live with me. We who were 
bound together by God, prayed together 
and dedicated our family to Him—and 
from that day we began to live our lives 
as one, in real earnest. 

Before our marriage Haruko had been 
a superintendent of girls in a factory. 
Since then, even until now, she has con- 
tinued to use that same talent and train- 
ing. I am the workman and she is the 
superintendent, and on that principle only 
have we been able to maintain our family. 


¥ Translated, “Springtime.” 
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In the first place, I, the so-called head of the family am prac- 
tically never living at home. Often during an entire year I 
can not return home to sleep more than thirty days in all. 
This, of course, does not count the years when I am travelling 
in a foreign land. Furthermore, there are always twenty or 
more in our family: some who have come to us for refuge, 
some are guests who sympathize with us, some are fellow 
workers. 

The personelle changes from time to time, but the number 
remains about the same. This household which includes the 
immediate family and also the office hands and workers, is 
superintended entirely by my wife. 

Without hesitation I also call her my “Minister of Finance.” 
The maintenance of that large family is entirely in her hands. 
From the point of view of the family, I am certainly an absurd 
husband. Many times I have asked her to spend every penny 
we had for some social project, with the result that she had 
no idea where money for the next day’s food was coming from. 
Without a word of complaint, even at a time like that, she has 
somehow or other always provided. As the problems have 
come up day by day she has thought the way out. Nor has she 
made me feel the least bit uneasy or insecure. This may all 
seem very natural since I am doing social work, but never- 
theless at such times my heart is filled with gratitude toward 
her. 

That which I most admire in Haruko is her strong, fearless 
personality. No matter what the suffering or persecution, 
she has never once flinched nor become discouraged. For 
twelve or thirteen years we took care of-man named Mr. M. 
He was an habitual drinker of sake (rice wine) and continual- 
ly carried a dagger hidden in the front fold of his kimono. 
While drunk, he would try to coerce Haruko to hand over all 
her money. Even knowing that he was merely frightening her 
with a knife, we could hardly expect her, being a woman, to 
endure it. But she was always perfectly calm. At times 
when it became unbearable, knowing that a man like this 
would not persist before others, she would run away from 
him to friends, in order to get rid of him. One time, when he 
was sober and tried to urge her at the point of a knife, she said 
boldly, ‘““When I came to Shinkawa, I resolved to be always 
ready to give up my life if necessary.”’ This answer took the 
wind out of him. 

My wife, who has offered her heart also family to God, has 
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no room for feelings like fear, even though I am practically 
never at home. This may not be unusual for one like her, 
whose purpose in life is to pray for the repentance and salva- 
tion of souls. Nevertheless Iam moved with admiration of 
her bravery. She must be talented too, to say the least, to be 
able to guide and direct a group like this with all its trouble- 
some problems. I feel that in large part, the social work I 
have been able to do has been because of her. If she had been 
a weak-willed woman, I could not have done one tenth of my 
work. Not only that, but her strong personality has been my 
strength. In my work I too have had much suffering and per- 
secution, but always at such times, when I remember her 
beautiful spirit I can not lose heart. 

Haruko’s mother, who is now living with us, is also a won- 
derful woman. She is now over seventy, but she gets up every 
morning at five and when I get home late she will often wait 
up till 12 or even 1 o’clock. My wife received an old-fashioned 
education from her and owes much to her mother’s training. 
She does not forget her own strict education in dealing with 
her own children. She is never lax or indulgent. She suggested 
that our'son work as an apprentice in a factory during his 
winter school vacation, and of course I agreed. 

When asked what was the greatest moment during the 
twenty years of her married life, Haruko answered, ‘‘When 
my son was born after ten years of waiting.’”’ Working all the 
time and not having a normal family life, it is not surprising 
that the coming of a child brought her great joy. In the ordi- 
nary home, children begin to come after from one to three 
years, but because of our work we waited for ten years. I 
can understand her joy, for I too was very happy. Her great- 
est desire is to bring up and educate our three children ac- 
cording to Christian ideals. Her joy in her children is her 
compensation for our most irregular family life. 

Not long ago, my wife was asked to take care of a child of 
a wealthy home during a railway journey. With the child 
made comfortable in the second class coach, she herself went 
into the third class car. People in our type of work are not 
supposed to care much for appearances, but anyway when I 
see her humility, it makes me very happy. She was herself, 
at one time in domestic service, so has been able to help placa 
many women in such positions. Now she has charge of the 
department of our work which we call the “Bureau of Personal 
Affairs.” 
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In 1923, at the time of the great earthquake disaster. in 
Tokyo, we were in Kobe. As soon as I heard of it I went to 
Tokyo immediately. But Haruko who had been left behind, 
went around everywhere collecting contributions of clothes, 
etc. for the sufferers, pulling along a jinrikisha herself, with 
her one year old son on her back. Within a month she brought 
the things to Tokyo. 

As far as schooling is concerned, Haruko had not gone fur- 
ther than the Higher Primary School. This was not enough to 
carry out our purpose in life, so as soon as we were married, 
we got up at 5:30 every morning and I taught her until she 
finished the 4th or 5th year high school course. She called me 
“teacher” and was a very obedient student. When she came 
to Algebra and Geometry she worked with all her might. You 
would hardly call an ordinary family a school, but to her it 
really was—not with the usual drudgery however. It was all 
joy for both of us. 

When she came to me she brought her samisen*. She played 
it when she was young, but I have never heard her. She has 
always loved to play the organ. I am sure if she had studied 
music she could have learned it easily. 

In 1921, I had to go to prison for something. At that time, . 
Haruko managed to get New Testaments into the: jail for the 
prisoners. These men have kept them to this day. This work 
she did moved me tremendously. Only because it has been 
God’s desire for.us have we been able to live and carry on in 
this way during all these twenty-four years. Our lives are en- 
tirely in God’s hands. Haruko’s purpose is to carry on her 
work of superintending girls, and as a mother her greatest 
joy and desire is to bring up our children to be strong, useful 
‘world citizens. Together, we can never hope to have the 
pleasure of a normal, comfortable family life. Our lives must 
be ones of complete sacrifice given in return for God’s great 
love to us. 

What a great thing it is for a wife to work in such a why 
that her husband has no cause for anxiety! 

In conclusion, turning to the honorable wives of the world, 
I wish to shout, ‘Be Strong !”’ 


* A popular musical instrument. 
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A reporter was sent to interview Kagawa about his wife by 
the SHUFU NO TOMO which has the largest circulation of 
any woman’s magazine in Japan. We are indebted to Miss 
Elizabeth Kilburn for the translation. The Japanese scroll is 
a testimonial written by a lady deeply impressed with Mrs. 
Kagawa’s service to the children of the kindergartens under 
her supervision. Its meaning is suggested in part by the fol- 
lowing translation: 

“Happy the children under your care. 

In your gardens of love they blossom so fair.” 

Reading this tribute to Mrs. Kagawa brings to mind a con- 
versation with a most estimable Christian lady who said, “I 
have no use for Kagawa. I cannot forgive him for letting his 
wife suffer as she did in the slums.’”’ When reminded that it 
was Mrs. Kagawa’s choice to share her husband’s life the 
lady protested, ‘“Even so, as her husband, he should not have 
accepted such a sacriffice from her.” 

In the book “MY UTMOST FOR HIS HIGHEST,” comment- 
ing on the moment in Christ’s painful climb to Calvary when 
“They laid hold on one Simon and on him they laid the cross” 
is the reflection, “If we obey God, it is going to cost other peo- 
ple. That is where the sting comes in. We may say we will 
bear the whole thing ourselves. We cannot. We are So in- 
volved in the universal purposes of God that immediately we 
obey God, others are affected. 

When Dr. Vories of the Omi Brotherhood was asked to 
broadcast from Japan to the rest of the world he closed with 
these words :— 

“All our great world religions came out of the Orient. If 
Christ presents the most complete and the final Program, in 
His Conception of the Kingdom of God on Earth, it is the Ori- 
ental who is most likely to grasp His meaning. 

If we of the West could persuade ourselves to share our 
material advantages with the peoples of the East, in exchange 
for their sharing with us a deeper spiritual insight, and toge- 
ther we could press forward into the realization of a truly 
Christian Civilization, there would be new hope for our dis- 
tracted World. 

I should like to leave with you, as epitomizing what I have 
tried to say, a paraphrase of an old Oriental proverb: 

Count the seas and there are seven; 
Over all is but one Heaven.” 
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JAPAN VIEWS AN ENCROACHING WORLD 


Our reason for giving this article so much space is the conviction 
that in these days when Japan is so subject to criticism it is important 
for every fair-minded person to carefully review the history of “how 
she got that way.” 


It is necessary to begin this attempt to outline Japan’s 
outlook on the contemporary world with an account of things 
as they were left by the Portsmouth Treaty of 1905, with spe- 
cial reference to the effect of that treaty upon the Japanese 
mind. If one begins here and fits the odd-shaped blocks of 
incidents from that time down to the present into the jigsaw 
puzzle, the pattern of Japan’s views of herself and the outside 
world should become clear and comprehensible. 


Effect of Russian War 


At the conclusion of the war with Russia, it was inevitable 
that the average Japanese should have derived therefrom 
enormously enhanced national pride and self-esteem. To have 
snatched Korea out of the claws of the white Russian bear and 
put it again under Oriental and Japanese protection, and in 
addition to have secured important advantages in South Man- 
churia, not only increased Japan’s prestige but astoundingly 
enlarged her economic resources and, consequently, her poli- 
tical authority throughout Asia. That some of Japan’s am- 
bitions had to be restrained for a time both in Korea and in 
Manchuria did not lessen their effect upon the public imagi- 
nation. For from the time of the surrender of the Russians at 
Port Arthur and the occupation of Mukden shortly thereafter, 
every Japanese from schoolboy to patriarch became conscious 
of Japan’s successful resistance to the white enemy in Korea 
as well as on the plains of Manchuria. 

Moreover, time revealed that even during the war a vast 
amount of intrigue had been carried on concerning the future 
territorial control of the Far East. On the one hand, the white 
nations had been plotting among themselves. On the other, 
Russia and other white powers had been concluding secret 
agreements with China. Consequently, thinking Japanese— 
convinced that these contiguous regions were more rightfully 
Japan’s than any other’s because of Nippon’s sacrifices of men 
and her investments in money and energy already made— 
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came to believe that the Chinese, to whom Manchuria had 
been re-ceded, would neither develop the resources of this 
northern territory nor preserve order with respect to Japan’s 
interests there. 


Balked of World War Gains 


Some of the fruits of Japan’s victory over Russia were de- 
nied her by the intervention of Presidenti Theodore Roosevelt 
and by European conniving; yet no sooner had Japan by treaty 
with Russia in 1907 renounced territorial ambitions in China 
than she became aware not only of a revival of Russian influ- 
ence in Manchuria but of German aggression in Shantung, of 
British and French encroachment on China’s sovereignty from 
the south and west, and of the United States’ winking at all 
this while she persisted in maintaining the so-called Open 
Door for American and international merchandising in north- 
ern and central China. 

Soon came the World War and Japan had the satisfaction 
of dislodging imperial Germany from China and the western 
Pacific. Yet even then Japan, while ceding back to China the 
territory wrested from Germany and agreeing to a mandate 
rather than a clear title to the islands taken by the Japanese 
navy in the South Seas, permitted herself to be jockeyed out 
of all territorial gains on the continent and contented herself 
by insisting that the principle of racial equality be recognized 
in the covenant of the League of Nations then being created 
by the victorious powers. This proposal of racial justice—in 
which Japan and China were in fervent agreement — was, 
however, rejected by the statesmen at Versailles and found no 
acknowledgment in the much vaunted league, of which the 
Oriental nations were asked for the sake of world peace to be- 
come charter members. Moreover, as early thereafter as the 
Siberian campaign of 1919-20 against the Bolsheviks, in which 
an American expeditionary force and soldiers of certain other 
white armies joined half-heartedly, Japan felt the force of the 
proverb, “Blood is thicker than water,” and the wound of rac- 
ial discrimination was left deep in her soul. 


Racial Barriers 


About this time also there came a revival of race prejudice 
in the United States and other American countries as well as 
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in Australia. It was not long until Japan’s emigrants were 
being discriminated against in almost every region to which 
the Japanese government might help them to go to escape the 
evils of overpopulation at home. This soon took on an econo- 
mic aspect. Even in China, among people of her own color and 
race yet over whom the Western powers had long exercised 
imperialistic sway, Japan came to feel herself the victim of 
the dreaded doctrine of white supremacy. Nevertheless, the 
Japanese were inclined to be patient and to play the inter- 
national game as long as it seemed of mutual interest to do so. 

This was Japan’s attitude at the Washington disarmament 
conference of 1922. But no sooner was that conference con- 
cluded than alert and nationally spirited Japanese began to 
feel that their country had been maneuvered into a weak posi- 
tion with respect both to China and to the other two or three 
nations most interested in exploiting Chinese resources and 
markets. When the signing of the Washington pacts was fol- 
lowed so shortly by drastic discriminatory legislation, first 
against Japanese immigration and then against manufactur- 
ed products in those very lands which had initiated these 
treaties, suspicion hardened into conviction that the Japanese 
empire was gradually being throttled by the great white 
powers, both individually and in concert. 


Japan in China 


Especially was it felt that Japan was being taken advantage 
of in and with respect to China. In the early years of the 
Chinese revolution there was little sympathy on the part of 
any of the great nations for the Kuomintang party as it made 
its bloody way northward from Canton to Peking. If anything, 
in befriending Sun Yat-sen and Chiang Kai-shek in the gesta- 
tion period of that movement, Japan had shown herself more 
friendly to the revolution than others of the powers who were 
afraid of the distinctly reddish tinge of the republic under 
such leadership. Yet as time went on the leadership of the 
Kuomintang fell largely under the spell of Shanghai economic 
and financial interests. This development strengthened the 
influence of the capitalistic governments of the West, and 
Japan began to find herself completely outmaneuvered in the 
councils where Chinese national and provincial policies were 
determined. So much so that even that old fox, Chang Tso-lin 
of Manchuria, who had long been willing to play the game 
with Japan for large stakes of selfish advantage, began to 
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alien himself with the rest of China’s politicians in playing 
one Western power off against another and the whole West 
against Japan. 

Japan was a long time in realizing this. But the crass real- 
ities of international cooperation on Chinese policy came into 
full view in 1926-27, when anti-foreignism burst out in Nan- 
king and elsewhere and Japan was obliged to take the brunt 
of China’s hatred because the other imperialistic nations, not 
having time or inclination to dispatch large military and naval] 
units to China, fell back upon Japan’s armed power for pro- 
tection of privilege. Yet the Japanese had reason to feel that 
at this very time the Western powers were double-crossing 
Japan in private deals among themselves and with Chinese 
leaders. 

Gradually the situation grew worse, with the Chinese gov- 
ernment feeling surer and surer of itself as it violated Japan’s 
rights in Manchuria, North China, Shantung and even in 
Shanghai. Finally there could be listed more than three hun- 
dred specific breaches of Sino-Japanese agreements, threaten- 
ing Japanese lives and interests and constituting a severe in- 
dictment cf the well-known “soft”? Shidehara diplomacy of 
that day. The outcome of Japanese indignation over this sit- 
uation is the early history of Manchukuo and the history at 
present in the making. 


‘ How Japan Sees Europe 


Meanwhile Japan sees European duplicity completely un- 
masked in the collapse of the League of Nations following its 
failure in every case where national self-interest has been in- 
volved. She sees Great Britain and France in the pathetic 
role of gorged gluttons of the earth’s surface resources, un- 
willing to give an inch of land or a penny of wealth to those 
less fortunate. Russia, in her repudiation of all the accepted 
standards of social acquisitiveness, is extending this spirit of 
lawlessness to irresponsible peoples. Italy and Germany are 
trying to save their national households by highly centralized 
dictatorships, which may at the same time through intense 
national solidarity realize enhanced economic advantages for 
their population by exploiting other lands and peoples. 

The United States and her democratic satellites on the two 
continents—stretches out her economic tentacles and meddles 
in the troubled affairs of all nations, particularly in China. 
Yet because American security is so little at stake the United 
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tates is unwilling or unable to back up any of its desires and 
interests in the western Pacific and on the Asiatic continent by 
force. Great Britain, of course, is at Singapore strengthening 
her naval position for possible defense operations anywhere 
between Shanghai and Suez, and the United States is building 
a new line of aerial and naval “defense” from Hawaii to the 
Philippines. Likewise Russia is forging a band of steel across 
the northern boundary of Manchukuo, since the Russians can 
no longer operate in their old happy hunting grounds south of 
it. She is also throwing this cordon around through Outer 
Mongolia and into China from the northwest. To the Japanese 
patriot, it begins to look like a gigantic nutcracker of social- 
istic and democratic powers squeezing Japan, this little island 
empire so densely populated and yet possessed of the least 
tillable land and the fewest internal resources of all the major 
nations. 


Economic Strangulation 


Likewise the economic strangulation by lands prejudiced 
against Japanese merchandise goes on apace. England forces 
India to erect restrictive tariff barriers which the Indians 
would not of themselves have put up, since they would prefer 
rather to get good Japanese goods at a cheap price to upbuild 
their standard of living. Similarly Holland closes the ports of 
her East Indian empire to Japanese products, and the United 
States brings pressure in the same direction upon the Philip- 
pines, though all of the native peoples would for economic and 
other reasons prefer to trade with Japan. In fact, it seems 
clear to Japan that these Oriental peoples should naturally 
all be more closely linked with each other and with Japan 
than with the white powers whose record of conquest and ex- 
ploitation has been so black—and red. 

What would be more natural then than that Japan should 
seek to push her way into the markets and into: the life of all 
that remains of Asia not under the control of other powers; 
and that Japan should resent the presence and intrusion of 
representatives of the Western imperialists who, if they have 
their own way, will bring all Asia under white domination? 
Surely, at its worst, Japanese imperialism over all China— 
though few: Japanese advocate this degree of expansion— 
would even from the standpoint of Chinese, Malayans and 
Indians be preferable to that! 
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Deep in the heart of the Japanese is the sense of outrage. 
Awakened by gunboats in order to be economically exploited, 
from a medieval slumber, in which they had at least a sense 
of security and contentment with food and shelter enough for 
a stable population, to what they naively thought was a world 
of justice and opportunity for advancement, the Japanese now 
find themselves compressed beyond endurance in the narrow 
confines of this archipelago, with a population that has more 
than doubled in fifty years, with some form of expansion ne- 
cessary and inevitable, yet with all their neighbors closing 
their doors against everything Japanese and hostile to any 
move by Japan in any direction. 


T.T. Brumbaugh, the writer of the foregoing article which appeared 
in the Christian Century, Feb. 24, adds:—In tracing this pattern of 
social, racial and national mindedness the writer, not being a Japanese 
and admittedly not thinking in approved Japanese fashion on many 
of the issues involved, must nevertheless strive to keep his own pre- 
qudices and judgments out of the picture in order that Japan and the 
Japanese mind may emerge the more clearly. 


In a recent number of a Missionary Magazine, a China Missionary 
says that the “two difficulties which Chang-Kai-Shek is struggling with 
are—first, China’s internal disorder, and second, Japan’s desire that 
China shall remain helpless.” We should remember however, that it 
was China’s helplessness—the fact that she was apparently falling 
more and more into the hands of Western nations that led Japan into 
her first costly struggle with Western powers.—If China were a strong, 
self-sufficient nation, it would be vastly more to the advantage of 
Japan than to be trying to stabilize China through military force. 
This, the people of Japan realize. They acquiesce in the present efforts 
on the part of the militarists to assert the independence of this part of 
the world, because they know no better way. Until militarism is out- 
lawed in all lands the militarists of all lands are responsible for each 
other’s sins. It is time to discriminate between the people who are 
longing for peaceful cooperation, and the militarists. —Editor. 
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“CHRISTIANITY CANNOT BRING THE WORLD 
OUT OF CHAOS.’’* 


“So declare my communist acquaintances. Many a night I 
have faced this indictment under the same mosquito net with 
Japanese communist leaders. We have argued together far 
into the small hours of the night as to the truth of the insistent 
claim of Moscow that religion is an opiate. Among Japanese 
laborers, struggling for emancipation and ever aware of the 
desperate poverty of nearby slums, I have been forced to face 
the accusation realistically and honestly. 

Christianity has been considered a “‘traitor’s religion’ in 
Japan because it seemed connected with the economic and 
political encroachment of European powers over the Far East. 
Only the most courageous and far-seeing young people in the 
past have dared to ally themselves with Christianity. When 
I became a Christian a few decades ago, it was only radicals 
who did such a thing. Today I am almost the only one 
who has remained Christian. Almost all of them for one 
reason or another have left the Church. Some forsook it when 
the Church espoused the cause of militarism at the time of the 
Russo-Japanese War, and others when the Russian Revolution 
and communist propaganda in Japan attracted their greater 
devotion. These young Japanese leaders of my generation 
who turned first to Christ and then in despair away from Him 
to communism are my close spiritual brothers. They are a 
burden on my heart. Together we are seeking for our poverty- 
striken country a thorough solution of its problems. It is 
through their eyes and in accord with their thinking that I 
have to ask that the events of current history be viewed. We 
must study the requirements for a modern Christian program 
which shail meet their expectations, until we together may 
win them back to Christ again.” 


* A nage from BROTHERHOOD ECONOMICS, by T. Kagawa. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A COOPERATOR 
VIDA D. SCUDDER.* 


“I was brought up to think religion consisted of interior liv- 
ing; but all the time I felt a restlessness as if I were living in 
two worlds. There was a sense of the connection, between re- 
ligion and the world that produced the things I ate, wore and 
was sheltered in. . . I was told to love my neighbor as myself, 
and yet all the while I was profiting from competitive capital- 
ism .... WhenI began to interpret the universe in a sac- 
ramental way, I felt I could no longer tolerate that disere- 
pancy. I felt that there should be harmony. 


Political Socialism 


Pretty soon I thought that I had found the way to harmony, 
and became a socialist. I worked for the obliteration of the 
profit motive in collective ownership of the means of produc- 
tion. This was Fabian socialism and its aim w‘as_ political 
democracy. I saw the whole thing done through government 
and political methods. 


Revolutionary Socialism 


Then I became aware of the conflict between the proletari- 
ans and the ruling classes. Were not the proletarians the self- 
ordained saviors of society? 


* Vina D. Scupper, daughter of a famous missionary family (she was 
born in South India), is probably the most widely known member of 
the faculty of Wellesley College where, since 1927, she has been emer- 
itus professor of English literature. Always a leader in the effort to 
apply Christian teachings to problems of the social order, Miss Scudder 
has written, among a score or more books: Social Ideals in English 
Letters, Socialism and Character, The Church and the Hour, Social 
Teachings of the Christian Year and The Franciscan Adventure. 
Among the many notable editions which she has prepared for inclusion 
‘in collections of classics, her work on John Woolman’s Journal, in 
Everyman’s Library, is perhaps the best known. KE. P. Dutton & Co., is 
about to bring out her autobiography, On Journey. 

The above is a summary of a talk by Miss Vida Scudder at Adelyn- 
rood, So. Byfield, Mass., at the annual meeting of the S.C._H.C. These 
notes were taken down by Miss Helen Topping and afterwards sub- 
mitted to Miss Scudder. Her characteristic humor slips out in the last 
paragraph. 
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I wanted them to overthrow the capitalistic order, not so 
much for their own sake as for my sake, because I couldn’t 
stand things as they were any longer. I believed in the class 
struggle and in the labor movement as sacred and necessary 
facts. But I had the difficulty that I had absolutely no per- 
sonal connection with these things though I went on writing 
for socialism and doing propanganda for it. I myself was not 
a producer, and it was, so far as I was concerned, all mere 
theory. 


Franciscan Movements 


Not long after I came into the Society of the Companions of 
the Holy Cross. I had turned to the Franciscan movement 
and tried to practise at least a mitigated simplicity, which in- 
cluded (a) investigation of labor conditions, being careful of 
every garment I wore and all the food I ate, yet all the time I 
felt compunction, remorse and interior misery, (b) I attempt- 
ed careful scrutiny of investments, but this I did not find pos- 
sible to accomplish in a satisfactory way. 

So all the time I was feeling compunction, remorse and in- 
terior misery. I lost faith in mere political socialism. I was 
saddened by the Labor Movement, because it was marred by 
violence and a technique that was at times anti-Christian. I 
eould not investigate the money by which I lived. I decided 
that through such means as were open to me you can do some- 
thing ameliorative and desirable, but that you cannot solve 
the problem. It seemed to me very melancholy to spend a 
lifetime in mere propaganda without action. 

While I was feeling like'that I received a letter from a 
friend in China, which mentioned the Cooperative Movement 
that is growing there and I began to see in it a wonderful out- 
let. 

I believe in intercessory prayer; I believe in the patience of 
God; I believe in all my former loyalties; but meanwhile a 
new light has dawned upon me through the Cooperatives. I 
have been reading the writings of Kagawa for some years, 
with deep regard not only for his spiritual passion but also for 
his intellectual insight. The turning point came when a Fin- 
nish gentleman came to see me, and pointed out that the soci- 
alist movement was started by educated men while the co- 
operative movement was started by the workers themselves, 
and today in new places it typically starts from below, prac- 
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tically and experimentally. Moreover it makes a universal 
appeal. I am myself a consumer, not a producer. So this move- 
ment supplies to me an opportunity for action which the So- 
cialist Movement does not. 

I have been reflecting upon the defeat of the Franciscan 
Movement. The people most faithful to it were forced to treat 
it as an escape. It could not start anything generally con- 
structive. 

I found that all the three movements to which I had 
pledged myself needed something to be correlated with them 
and synthesized with them to make them effective. 

It is also a relief to find a Movement that does not involve 
the use of violence and coercion. It uses votes, and democra- 
tic votes. Having cynically signed proxies all my life, it has 
been a relief to find a democratic voting movement in the 
business world. 

To those of us who have suffered this lifelong misery, ten- 
sion and inward agony because of the discrepancy between 
our inward life purposes and the outward action to which we 
were condemned through the present economic system, the 
Cooperative Movement comes as a great new hope, as one 
element in a gradual but thoroughgoing transformation. 

This summer may be the turning point for many of us to 
focus our attention on this means of economic reconstruction. 
Therefore I am hoping that you, my Companions in the 8. C. 
H. C..may devote yourselves to Prayer, Study, and to the fos- 
tering of a nation-wide movement. Let us first pray, and then 
make ourselves centers for the diffusion of intelligence about 
it, as well as taking shares, and helping in the organization of 
Co-operatives. 

I. must confess that at first I didn’t so much like the idea of 
the gradual change involved in the method of the Co-opera- 
tive Movement. J always wanted to die on the fighting front! 
But now I think that we have the chance at a very good fight- 
about the Co-operative Movement. I have just read of “A 
Conference of Christian Preachers, held at Asheville, N.C.” 
attacking the Co-operatives. This Conference criticised the 
Federal Council because it sponsored Kagawa’s visit, and 
criticized Kagawa because he promotes Co-operatives, and 
criticized Co-operatives as highly dangerous. This is a positive 
attack on the encroachment of the Co-operatives, and with it 
my spirits rise! 
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A COOPERATIVE CAPITALIST DISCUSSES 
RELIGION AND DISTRIBUTION 


EDWARD A. FILENE, Boston, Mass. 


I am a shop-keeper, not a theologian. But the time has 
come when we can’t keep religion out of the problems of dis- 
tribution; and incompetent as I may be to discuss the subject, 
I must do the best I can. 

We distributors may know nothing about religion, and you 
religious leaders may know nothing about distribution. But 
ignorance of the law is no defense against its penalties. Re- 
ligion can no longer go one way while distribution goes ano- 
ther. For religion, as it is usually taught, is service to God 
and distribution is service to mankind; and every effort to keep 
these services separate must result in failure. 

But organized business obviously has failed. We have fail- 
ed in a way which does not permit us to shift the responsibili- 
ty upon anybody else. We have had things very much our 
own way. We have told the church to keep out of our affairs; 
We have given orders to the school and colleges not to teach 
doctrines upsetting to our business customs; We have told 
the government to keep its hands off; It was something very 
new and shocking to our business minds that the government 
at last developed signs of insubordination. 

But what came out of all this business domination? The an- 
swer is: Failure—blind, stupid failure—material and spirit- 
ual failure. 

I confess that I do not know how to draw the line between 
the material and the spiritual. Houses, I know, are material, 
whereas home is a thing of the spirit; and we are all familiar 
with the observation that a family may have a house but not, 


in the truest sense, a home. 
But can there be homes unless there are decent houses? 


That, it seems to me, is a basic spiritual problem. But also, 
we must admit, itis a problem of distribution. It is not a pro- 
blem of production. To provide adequate housing for every 
family in America would be almost no task at all. We have 
plenty of land, material, competent workmen, and credit and 
finance for nation-wide building. Business men would gener- 
ally be delighted to see all that building going on. Sucha 
project would practically abolish unemployment and there 
would be a great demand for goods in every line. 
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Why, then, don’t we go to it? It is not because we have no 
business ability, nor is it because we have no religious convic- 
tions or humanitarian ideals. There are few if any American 
business leaders who do not believe in God. Almost uni- 
formly, also, they believe in being good. It is simply that they 
separate business from religion. One résult of this separation 
was the depression. It was supposed that in business, people 
concentrated on getting what they could. On Sunday one 
might give thought to giving what he could. 

Six days for exploitation, for an individual, competitive, | 
dog-eat-dog struggle for survival. One day for remembering 
that we are all brethren, and that the only true principles upon 
which human life can be effectively organized are the princi- 
ples of human brotherhood and sympathetic helpfulness. 

Is it any wonder, under the circumstances, that organized 
business did not tackle the problem of employing the unem- 
ployed in providing themselves with the things they need— 
that it did not see the business need for using all available mo- 
ney and credit to provide that employment? 

To what extent organized religion was responsible for this — 
narrow six day angle approach to business, it is not for me to 
say; it is evident that for some reason or other it generally 
complied with the demands of the business man and confined 
its preaching to spiritual generalities. 


I do not say that this was a conspiracy on the part of capi- 
talists. And I will not even charge that the churches were 
timid and that they compromised some principle for fear of 
alienating wealthy supporters. I think it more probable that 
there was confusion all around; and just as business failed to 
see that its opportunity now lay in organizing for the common 
good, the religious leaders failed to see and to show how their 
gospel of love and brotherhood could be practically applied. 

This course eventually led us into such depths of depression 
that business was on the verge of despair and the nation gen- 
erally on the verge of chaos. 

Well, can man live unto himself alone? I am not asking 
whether he should or should not: I want to know whether or 
not he can. Fortunately, we no longer have to guess. For 
modern science has proved, not only that the human animal 
could not survive without the cooperation of other human ani- 
mals, but that only in his group life could man develop any 
of the characteristics which are peculiarly human. 

Human nature, as I see it, is basically the will to survive. If 
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people think they can survive best by getting ahead of one an- 
other, I shall expect them to go on trying, as a general rule, 
to get ahead of one another. When they come to see, how- 
ever, that their best chance of survival is through getting 
ahead with one another, they will inaugurate cooperation. 

In a sense, I myself am a beneficiary of special privilege, 
and many of my fellow businessmen are not only mystified but 
irritated that I should be seeking the way out of a system 
which gives me, through my wealth, such power over others. 
I believe we have passed out of the master-and-servant age 
into the machine age; and the machine age makes it neces- 
sary that the masses be employed in serving not any favored 
group, but everyone. 

There is a great new system of distribution developing in 
America——a system which, if it works, will help business tre- 
mendously by enabling millions in our lowest-income groups 
to buy. I am speaking of the CONSUMER COOPERATIVE 
SYSTEM. 

How do business men view it? They are alarmed lest it put 
them out of business; which is an admission, on their part, 
that they consider it a more efficient system of distribution 
than is the present one. 

They need not be alarmed; for if it succeeds in serving the 
masses better than they have been served, it will help instead 
of injuring all legitimate business. 

But just suppose that the Consumer Cooperative would put 
these alarmed profit seekers out of business. From the stand- 
point of true religion, what of it? Should their privileges be 
sacrificed for the common good. 

What are the churches going to do about it? 

There is no issue between true religion and true business; 
and this still widespread notion that business today can be 
successfully operated on any other principle than cooperation 
with the mass consumer, is a lie which can serve no other pur- 
pose than to check progress and continue poverty and dis- 
unity. 

The American masses are waiting. The machinery for unity 
and security has already been developed. The business and 
spiritual need is obvious. Millions who have joined or are now 
joining the cooperative movement are already discovering the 
technique. Can we look to our churches for leadership in this 
practical expression of the principles for which they stand? 

I am glad to say that the answer seems to be: we can. The 
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cooperative movement is more than economic. It is charged 
with aspiration and with idealism. It is warmly, humanly 
passionate; and it is demonstrating day by day that there is 
more real satisfaction and more business success in working 
together for the common good than there ever could be in a 
free-for-all struggle on the part of everybody to get ahead of 
everybody else. And many churches, I am glad to say, of 
many faiths and creeds, are already helping to organize such 
cooperation. 

For the cooperative movement belongs to all faiths and 
creeds. It is a protest against injustice and special privilege, 
id all-embracing. It leaves nobody out. In its very constitu- 
tion, it must, accept anybody’s application, regardless of race, 
creed, color or property ownership; and it must give to each 
member, no matter how meager his holdings, as large a voice 
and vote as it gives to any other. 

The cooperative development is essentially religious. It 
can not help being so for both its theory and its daily prac- 
tice are definitely designed to achieve a more abundant life 
for each by the process of achieving a more abundant life for 
all. 


Kk. Stanley Jones says:—‘‘A great deal of our spiritual life 
is like the fire in the grate,—too much of it goes up the chim- 
ney and too little goes to the social use of warming the people 
inthe room. The Christian programme without the Christian 
power, and Christian power without the Christian programme 
alike end in sterility and paralysis. We must now put them 
together. The significance of Kagawa is that he is big enough 
to hold the social and the individual Gospel in an amazing 
balance in his own life and work. As a French philosopher 
said: ‘“‘No man is strong unless he bears within his character 
antitheses strongly marked.” Christianity will never be 
strong unless it bears within its character these antitheses of 
the social and the individual Gospel very strongly marked.” 

Sir Wilfred Grenfell said:—‘‘Not only can you raise pota- 
toes for the love of God but in the same spirit you can EO 
purchase, and finance potatoes.”’ 
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THE ONE TYPE OF CAPITALISM which can and does function 
efficiently in an AGE OF ABUNDANCE is consumer cooperation in the 
ownership of commerce and industry. How our present anarchic 
capitalism works is well illustrated in this little parable, a relic of the 
French Revolution and a forecast of the type of condemnation capi- 
oe must face if it fails to change its structure to meet modern 
needs. 


The Parable of the Water Tank 


There was a certain dry land, the people whereof were in 
sore need of water, and they did nothing but seek after water 
from morning until night. 

However, there were certain men in that land who were 
more crafty and diligent than the rest, and these gathered 
stores of water where others could find none, and the name of 
these men was called capitalists. And it came to pass that the 
people of the land came unto the capitalists and prayed them 
that they would give them of the water that they might drink, 
for their need was sore. But the capitalists answered them 
and said: 

“Go to, ye silly people! Why should we give you of water 
which we have gathered, for then we should become even as 
ye are? But behold what we will do unto you. Be ye our ser- 
vants and ye shall have water.” 

And the people said, “Only give us to drink and we will be 
your servants, we and our children.’ And it was so. 

Now, the capitalists were men of understanding, and wise 
in their generation. They ordered the people who were their 
servants in bands with capitains and officers, and some they 
put at the springs to dip, and others did they make to carry 
the water, and others did they cause to seek for new springs. 
And all the water was brought together in one place, and 
there did the capitalists make a great tank to hold it, and the 
tank was called the MARKET, for it was there that the people, 
even the servants of the capitalists, came to get water. And 
the capitalists said unto the people: ‘For every bucket of 
water that ye bring us, that we may pour it into the tank, 
which is the MARKET, behold!we will give you a penny, but 
for every bucket that we shall draw forth to give unto you that 
ye may drink of it, ye and your wives and your children, ye 
shall give to us two pennies, and the difference shall be our 
profit, seeing that if it were not for this profit we would not do 
this thing for you, but ye should all perish!”’ 

And it was good in the people’s eyes, for they were dull of 
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understanding, and they diligently brought water unto the 
tank for many days, and for every bucket which they did bring 
the capitalists gave them every man a penny; but for every 
bucket that the capitalists drew forth from the tank to give 
again unto the people, behold! the people rendered to the 
capitalists two pennies. 

And after many days the water tank, which was the MAR- 
KET, overflowed at the top. seeing that for every bucket the 
people poured in they received only so much as would buy 
again half of a bucket. And because of the excess that was 
left of every bucket, did the tank overflow, for the people 
were many, but the capitalists were few, and could drink no 
more than the others. Therefore did the tank overflow. 

And when the capitalists saw that the water overflowed, 
they said to the people: 

“The tank, which is the MARKET, doth overflow; sit ye 
down, therefore, and be patient, for ye shall bring us no more 
water till the tank is empty.” 

But when the people no more received the pennies of the 
capitalists for the water they brought, they could buy no more 
water from the capitalists, having naught wherewith to buy. 
And when the capitalists saw that they had no more profit 
because no man bought water of them, they were troubled. 
And they sent forth men in the highways, the byways, and 
the hedges, crying, “If any thirst let him come to the tank and 
buy water of us, for it doth overflow.” For they said among 
themselves, ‘‘Behold, the times are dull; we must advertize.’’! 

But the people answered, saying: “How can we buy unless 
ye hire us, for how else shall we have wherewithal to buy? 
Hire ye us, therefore, as before, and we will gladly buy water, 
for we thirst, and ye will have no need to advertise.’ But the 
capitalists said to the people: “‘Shall we hire you to bring 
water when the tank, which is the MARKET, doth already 
overflow'? Therefore, first buy ye water, and when the tank 
is empty, through your buying, will we hire you again.’”’ And 
so it was because the capitalists hired them no more to bring 
water that the people could not buy the water they had 
brought already, and because the people could not buy the 
water they had brought already, the capitalists no more hired 
them to bring water. And the saying went abroad, “It is a 
crisis! A depression!” 

And the thirst of the people was great, for it was not now 
as it had been in the days of their fathers, when the land was 
open before them, for every one to seek water for himself, 
seeing that the capitalists had taken all the springs, and the 
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wells, and the waterwheels and the vessels and the buckets, 


so that no man might get water save from the tank, which 
was the MARKET, And the people murmured against the 


capitalists and said: “Behold, the tank runneth over, and we 
die of thirst! Give us, therefore, of the water, that we perish 
THOte 

But the capitalists answered: “Not so. The water is ours. 
Ye shall not drink thereof unless ye buy it of us with pennies. 
And they confirmed it with an oath, saying after their man- 
ner, ‘“‘Business is business!”’ 

But the capitalists were disquieted that the people bought 
no more water, thereby they had no more profits, and they 
spake one to another, saying: “It seemeth that our profits have 
stopped our profits, and by reason of the profits we have 
made, we can make no more profits. How is it that our profits 
are become unprofitable to us, and our gains do make us 
poor?” 


TWO OBSTACLES TO WORLD PEACE 


William Adams Brown tells us that more formidable than 
all other obstacles to world peace is scepticism, the spirit that 
makes the past the measure of the future. We must revise our 
expectations. The fact that so many generations passed with- 
out the discovery of electricity is no reason why Franklin 
should not have flown his kite, or Morse perfect his telegraph, 
or Marconi unlock for us the mysteries of radio. 

The second obstacle is passivity. The Consumers Defender 
says :—‘‘Millions of unemployed and low paid workers desire 
security and the things that are necessary for a comfortable 
and happy life—but the mere desire will not suffice to secure 
them. They must build organizations; they must learn how 
to translate their desires into effective demands. 

“As cooperators we want peace maintained in the world. 
The basic ideals of our movement can be realized only by op- 
posing the forces which are dragging the world into another 
slaughter of cur youth. These forces are inherent in the pro- 
fit system—in a society whose life blood is competition. Let 
our answer to the war makers be, first the building of our own 
movement; and second let us join forces as individuals with 
all other groups working for the same ideals that we hold 


dear—a world in which there can be no war!”’ 
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“EACH FOR ALL AND ALL FOR EACH” 
COOPERATIVE NOTES 


That the “Cooperatve Way” is becoming more and more a 
matter of wide-spread interest is evident by the number and 
variety of magazines that are publishing cooperative informa- 
tion. 

“FORTUNE,” America’s swankiest ($1. a month) magazine, 
in a 20 page feature article, recently told its readers that the 
Consumers Cooperatives is doing an increasing share of Amer- 
ican retail business and that its volume last year totaled $500, 
000,000—18 per cent over 1935. 

The consumer cooperative movement, pecordne to the 
editors of Fortune, “strikes at monopoly prices,” “returns its 
surplus to the small consumer,” ‘tends to keep capital from 
being funneled off into the pockets of wealthy stockholders” 
and “if the movement grew to national proportions its effect 
would be torob the New York investment market of money 
that might go into needless plant expansion or stock gambl- 
ing.” 


WATCH FOR ROTARIAN FOR MAY 


A letter to Dr. Kagawa from the Editor of the Rotarian 
(Official Magazine of Rotary International) says: “It was 
just about a year ago, following your address in Evanston, that 
we arranged for your article on the cooperative movement. 
It will appear in our May issue. 

I thank you for your cooperation with us in bringing this 
important and timely subject to the attention of Rotarians 
around the world. Several have requested that we present 
informative material on cooperatives, and we believe this pre- 
sentation will be just what is desired.” 


ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 
When we read that in five years of the worst of the recent 
depressions the British cooperatives paid back to their own 
members over six million dollars in patronage dividends, we 
have some idea of the strength vf the movement. The mem- 
bership is reported as something over 7,500,000. 


SCANDINAVIA 


Anyone of the four countries comprising Scandinavia, 
namely, Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Finland would give 
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us cooperative propaganda enough to consume our space. The 
world which has long admired the thrift, peace and prosperity 
of these countries is just waking up to the fact that the credit 
lies at the door of cooperatives which, in Sweden alone, effect 
annual savings to their members of $150,000,000. 

“Another reason assigned for the popularity and influence 
of the movement in Sweden is the RULE that limits the high- 
est salary paid an employee to an amount not exceeding five 
times that paid to the lowest wage earner. If the lowest wage 
paid a boy who collects and washes dishes and scrubs the floor 
is $15 a week, the manager may not expect more than $75 a 
week.” 


CANADA 


“Cape Breton, Canada, claims the most outstanding co- 
operative society success on the North American Continent. 
The British Canadian Cooperative Society, membership made 
up almost entirely of coal miners has been in operation for 
thirty years. They have a membership of 3,812 whose average 
purchases for the quarter ending November 4, 1936, were 
$88.49. The directors declared a dividend of 8% on member’s 
purchases for the quarter, and 4% on non-members pur- 
chases.” 

The same magazine in refuting an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly for December 1936 says, “In Canada we do not need 
to draw on our imagination, or to make erroneous inferences, 
in order successfully to indict capitalist business. 

It is significant that the Royal Commission on Price Spread 
turned from an exposure of capitalistic iniquity to the Co- 
operative Movement for a solution. On page 235 of its report 
it says: 

“We therefore regard consumer education as the most im- 
portant and effective guarantee against illicit practices in 
trade. We welcome organizations of consumers, either in co- 
operative purchasing or consumer organizations, and we are 
of the opinion that every possible encouragement should be 
given by the government to the development of such organisa- 
tions.” 


JAPAN 


Though the Cooperative Movement was begun in Japan 
before Kagawa was born, he was able to vitalize it and voca- 
lize it to an extent not previously known. He sees in Coope- 
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ratives the complement of the seven elements of value as set 
forth in his book: “BROTHERHOOD ECONOMICS.” He sees 
the seven types of Cooperatives as seven types of BROTHER- 
HOOD. 

The Central Cooperative Associations’ Five Year Plan for 
Expansion was most successful. So now we find cooperatives 
organized in even the most remote localities. Recently the 
fishermen have organized cooperatives which have been legal- 
ly authorized and the government is launching a Fishing 
Boat’s Insurance Cooperative for 370,000 vessels. Kagawa has 
been urging this for several years. 

Noteworthy, too, is the fact that the government has em- 
powered the 6000 rural Cooperative Warehouses to carry out 
the law for the control of the price of rice. The government 
is also, at present, initiating National Health Insurance Co- 
operatives and it is almost a foregone conclusion that they will 
be handled by the Medical Cooperatives. 

To our procession of visitors perhaps the most interesting 
Kagawa sponsored cooperatives are the Nutritous Food Dis- 
tributing Kitchens which prepare and deliver meals hot to 
homes where all members of a family work from early till 
late, and house-mothers have no time to prepare proper meals. 

One kitchen delivers ten thousand meals daily. 

The Medical Cooperative Hospital in Tokyo whose new 
wing, completed last spring, increased hospitalization capa- 
city from 21 to 51 beds, rejoices in the completion of their 
long-needed nurses’ residence. But the demand for a still 
larger institution is most insistent, and the cooperative is plan- 
ning new addition. Fortunately land next to the nurses’ resi- 
dence is available, and the scciety is seeking funds to buy it. 


CHINA 


All internationally minded co-operators, especially those in 
Japan, welcome this news from China, sent by Y. S. Djang to 
the Cooperative Consumer, published in North Kansas City, 
Mo. 

“With a brief history of less than 20 years, cooperatives in 
China have enjoyed a rather satisfactory development. At 
the close of 1935 there were 26,224 cooperatives with 1,004,- 
402 members, located in 18 provinces and municipalities. 
Chinese cooperatives are classified into seven categories: 
credit, supply, production, marketing, consumers’, public uti- 
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lities and insurance. Of the seven, the credit societies pre- 
dominate in number. 

The Chinese cooperative movement has grown out of scat- 
tered social efforts. Legal status was given cooperatives by a 
special law, taking effect September, 1935. The aim of the 
Government is to hasten the awakening of the cooperative 
spirit among people and to have them organize societies. The 
responsibility for promoting the movement rests with the local 
governments. The Central Government aims at the unifica- 
tion of administration by prescribing regulations, setting up 
standards and outlining the cooperative structure to be built 
up. 

A second function of the Central Government is to assist the 
local governments to perfect their technique, to train their 
workers and to provide capital funds. For financing the co- 
operatives, there is a farmers’ bank capitalized at $10,000,000 
and a bureau of agricultural credit with fixed capital of $11,- 
000,000. Both are under government operation. In eight 
provinces these are special boards whose business it is to pro- 
mote cooperation, each carrying an annual budget varying 
from $24,000 to $220,000. 


* * * * * 


News comes to us from many other countries the world 
around of the growth and success of this undertaking to build 
practical life relations with the motive of EACH FOR ALL 
AND ALL FOR EACH. 


A GROWING NEED 


In a former issue of this magazine is the story of an apple 
from Indiana that a missionary, long years ago, gave to-.a 
Japanese friend. It was planted, and from that apple grew 
the great apple growing industry in North Japan. 

Four years ago an enterprising farmer of Tokushima icon 
procured from America through Dr. Logan a few pecan- nuts 
and planted them. These are now saplings, some of which-he 
recently gave to Mr. Fujisaki for purposes of experiment and 
grafting. Last February Dr. Logan imported 650-more pecan 
nuts, but this by no means supplies the demand. There-is-much 
land unsuitable for agriculture which could become very 
valuable by nut growing and would fill a need in the diet of 
the Japanese people. We entrust this word to the friends 
where pecans grow. . 3 
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DEDICATION OF “BOSTON INSTITUTE” 


The Boston Transcript reports: ‘““Twenty thousand persons 
heard Dr. Kagawa. They were Wellesby College Women, 
Ghristian Endeavorers, a Student Conference, a great popular 
audience, church congregations. All day long, and into the 
night he poured out his life in inspired speech. He left a deep 
impression that his devoted life and labors which he’ descrihb- 
ed were all so natural that to be a Christian is most normal 
and reasonable.” . 

With: the gifts received in Boston Kagawa has bought land 
and erected an attractive building for another Christian Social 
Settlement in the great city of Osaka. The dedication service 
was held on March 18th, in the presence of many distin- 
guished Japanese and foreign guests. Congratulatory ad- 
dresses were made by representatives of the Governor, the 
Mayor, the educational and social work departments of the 
city of Osaka, and of the churches, and by Dr. Kagawa’s spi- 
ritual father, Dr. H. W. Myers. Noteworthy among the ad- 
dresses was that of Masaru Takeuchi, one of the first converts 
in Kagawa’s slum work in Kobe. He gave a vivid picture of 
the poverty, filth and degradation of the slum folk among 
whom Kagawa lived and worked so many years. Mr. Take- 
uchi himself is a saint, an out-standing Christian and socia] 
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welfare worker, and a striking example of “a lotus flower 
growing out of the muck.” 

The building includes an attractive auditorium with hard- 
wood floors, comfortable seats, a piano and an organ; a well- 
equipped kitchen; and a dozen smailer rooms finished in 
‘Japanese style. The whole building was spotlessly clean, and 
‘was pervaded by the fragrance of new pine wood. 

The Settlement will be carried on in connection with the 
‘Han-ai Church and Kindergarten, under the leadership of its 
pastor, the Rev. Mr. Kaneda. The name of the Settlement in 
Japanese is the “Seijo Kaikan,”’ or Purity Institute, referring 
to the initial gift from Puritans of Boston. The Chinese 
characters in this name, Sei-jo, are the same as those in the 
prayer, “Rokkon Shojo,’’—that the six senses may be made 
‘pure. 

Dr. Myers closed his remarks with a prayer that the “Seijo 
Kaikan” might always be filled with an odor of freshness and 
purity that would touch the hearts and lives of all who come 
within its doors; and that all those connected with the work 
of the Settlement might reflect the image of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and show examples of this purity in their lives. 


Recently Kagawa had the joy of baptizing five young wo- 
men, all of them children of parents who were years ago, 
pupils in his slum Sunday School in Kobe (Shinkawa). He 
was present at the dedication as a Christian worker of a young 
man about to take up his work in Kagawa’s Kobe Setlement. 
He is a graduate of Kyoto Imperial University, B.A. degree 
and a son of one of Dr. Kagawa’s early converts in the Kobe 
slum, who was commonly known as “Beard Uncle” and who 
appears in his semi-autobiographical novel “‘Across the Death 
Line.” 

This young Nakamura, forsaking all of the possibilities of 
a promising golden career after graduation from the univer- 
sity, has determined to enter the slum to become fulltime 
helper in the work of Dr. Kagawa’s Kobe Settlement. This 
he has done because he wishes to follow in Dr. Kagawa’s foot- 
steps and do what he can to repay his father’s debt of grati- 
tude. 
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THE KOBE SHINKAWA SETTLEMENT TO-DAY 


From the wretched conditions of the old Kobe Shinkawa 
slums where Kagawa began his work to this present building 
is a long story that will be told later. Mr. Takeuchi, referred 
to on page 50, who is in charge, was one of. Kagawa’s earlist 
converts. He lived with him and attended Kagawa’s 5 A.M. 
“school” before going out to his daily labor. 


Below is the Clinic, with Dr. Shiba, Mrs. Kagawa’s sister, 
in charge. The Playground is shown on next page. 
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BOOKS BY KAGAWA RECENTLY 
PUBLISHED IN ENGLISH 
The four books by Kagawa most recently translated and 
published in English are,— 
LAND OF MILK -AND HONEY, translated by” Marion R. 
Draper and published by Hodder and Stoughton. 


THORN IN THE FLESH, translated by G. E. Trueman and 
published by Student Christian Movement. 


BROTHERHOOD ECONOMICS, translated by Jessie M. Trout 
and K. Ogawa. Published by Harper Bros. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE CROSS, translated by Helen F. 
Topping and Marion R. Draper. Published by Willett 
Clark & Co. 


THE LAND OF MILK AND HONEY 
Reviewed by HELEN TOPPING 


LOOKING TOWARD THE FUTURE is suggested by the 
title, for neither milk nor honey were plentiful in the Japan of 
the last generation. Japan is a research field for social solu- 
tions; it has the densest population of any land for its arable 
area. Starvation is always staring starkly in the face of the 
poor. The book shows how to solve the problem of poverty in 
a world of plenty, not by war and revolution, but by new con- 
structive economic organization, in the spirit of community 
service, and by developing new forms of agriculture. 

AS AN EXAMPLE OF ADULT EDUCATION of an entire 
nation the book has already made history. Running as a 
serial in the Cooperative Magazine of Japan, a popular 
monthly for every member of the family, entitled THE LIGHT 
OF THE HOME, the book built up its monthly paid circulation 
from 300,000 to 1,400,000 and it is said that for one person 
who subscribes, a dozen read the magazine, or hear it read as 
they gather in rural evening groups meeting especially for the 
purpose. Thus THE LIGHT OF THE HOME has become the 
largest popular magazine in Japan in circulation, and the 
largest Cooperative magazine in the world. 

THE RAPID MOVEMENT OF THE STORY, necessary to 
successful serializing, unfolds the possibility of defeating, not 
only poverty in families and communities, but also War in the 
entire World, for it alludes to, and in a large measure de- 
scribes, the essentials of the different forms of the COOPERA- 
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TIVES, — thé CONSUMERS COOPERATIVES which have 
grown to be the biggest business of all Britain; the PRODU- 
CERS COOPERATIVES which have saved Denmark from 
economic despair; the CREDIT COOPERATIVES which grew 
so well in Germany before the War, and in many other coun- 
tries and which are now being organized in the U.S.A. at the 
rate of four a day, and the MEDICAL COOPERATIVES, NA- 
TIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE (Cooperatives) and INSUR- 
ANCE FOR UUNEMPLOYED LABORERS ON A COOPERA- 
TIVE BASIS. All of which forms of MUTUAL AID AND 
INSURANCE COOPERATIVES have had a more notable 
development in Japan than in any other country. 

BEHIND THE POPULAR STORY. ‘The author’s thesis is 
that each of these variations of BROTHERHOOD ECONO- 
MICS needs to be fully developed in each country, and fede- 
rated with all the other forms locally, nationally, and inter- 
nationally, until international trade, and the international 
banking of the world is done on a cooperative basis sufficient- 
ly to stop wars, both international wars, and internal civil 
wars between the dispossessed and the moneyed classes. 


THE THORN IN THE FLESH 
Reviewed by MARION DRAPER 


The number of books which appear each year, dealing with 
the problem of suffering is pathetic proof of the persistent 
pressure of that problem on the human heart. Weatherhead’s 
“Why Do Men Suffer?” and Stanley Jones’ “Christ and Hu- 
man Suffering” are among the recent out-standing books of 
this group, The Thorn in the Flesh also deserves to be in- 
cluded in this category. Thebook is titled in the Japanese 
original, as “‘“Nokosareta Toge” and was first printed in 1925, 
and has gone through fourteen editions, totaling 29,500 
copies. Since it was first printed in English, it has gone 
through five editions. 

It is a book of less than one hundred pages, and consists of 
five essays or sermons on the subject of the problem of pain. 
It shows signs of having been put together rather hastily, for 
all of Dr. Kagawa’s writing is done under a terrific pressure 
of work, which does not permit the time to polish and perfect 
the details. One of the charms of Dr. Kagawa’s writing is the 
simplicity and naturalness of his style. The translator has 
skillfully preserved the force and artistry of the original. 
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The five short essays present in small compass the author’s 
philosophy of suffering, clothed in many a thought-provoking 
phrase, and the pages abound in humorous or whimsical illu- 
strations which drive the point home. Out of his wide acquain- 
tance.and broad contacts, Dr. Kagawa has gathered for his 
readers instance after instance of handicaps bravely endured, 
-and suffering translated into triumph. With characteristic 
comment he draws the lesson for us, and behind his words we 
can catch a picture of the sunny and undaunted spirit of one 
who himself has had more than his share of the “thorn in the 
flesh.””. Physical pain, suffering, handicap, poverty, binding 
routine, and deadly drudgery, what are they? What do they 
really ‘mater? They are but the spur, the challenge, which 
add zest and verve to life. 

There is no note here of dumb and patient acquiescence nor 
does: he counsel a fatalistic stoicism which preserves an out- 
ward mask of cheerfulness while the heart within breaks in 
silence. Page after page sings the music of victory. Life at 
its worst is met with open eyes, its batles bravely fought, and 
victory attained, in! the indomitable faith that at the heart of 
things there is good. 

Some of the phrases linger with one:—‘‘How can we cut 
our way up through adversity ?’’—‘“‘A sea of adversity, filled 
to the brim withi:the love and grace of God’’,—“‘Life is like a 
scaffolding built by God’’,—“‘To believe simple-heartedly in 
the love of God which is willing to waste, itself”’,—“‘Taking 
pleasure in our insufficiencies,—such expressions become more 
meaningful as one turns them over in one’s mind. It is a book 
to dip into again and again, for who is there of us who does 
not feel the need now and again of words of strengthening for 
life’s battles? 


BROTHERHOOD ECONOMICS 
Reviewed by T. T. BRUMBAUGH 


“Kagawa’s plan for Christian Cooperatives, fully outlined, 
and his theory of Christian economics completely discussed 
for the first time in book form.” Thus did the bookcover an- 
nounce this volume of lectures on the above subject delivered 
first at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School and later expanded 
and developed into their present form. 

This reviewer has decided to let Kagawa write his own book 
review. 

He says: “In Japan we are next door to Russia. Our country 
is flooded with Russian literature. Karl Marx is read more in 
Japan today than. in any other country except Russia. We are 
forced to face frankly the accusations of the materialistic 
communists that Christianity cannot bring the world out of 
chaos.” 

To-day, wealth is accumulated in the hands of the few, and 
the mass of society is crushed by unemployment, unrest, de- 
pendency. Millions of unemployed are starving in the sha- 
dows of overflowing warehouses. Our social world is in chaos. 
Is there a way out Yes, the secret is found in the spirit that 
inspired the Christian Brotherhoods. 


Brotherhood Love through the Ages 


“The most characteristic feature of the history of Christi- 
anity is the development of brotherhood love.” In this chapter 
Kagawa gives a brief but stirring history of the Agape in the 
myriad forms of its expression of social love. Man, however, 
when he emphasizes freedom, seems to be inclined to ignore 
the system of brotherhood love. The most important problem 
facing modern economics is how to harmonize these two, free- 
dom and brotherly love. Here enters the cooperative move- 
ment. 


The Modern Cooperative Movement 


“The modern cooperative is an improvement on the guild of 
the Middle Ages from which it is the lineal descendant. Co- 
operatives begin with small, voluntary groups which are or- 
ganized on some cohesive basis such as a common desire for a 
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given commodity, similarity in occupation, or geographical 
proximity.’ Here Dr. Kagawa introduces a brief survey of the 
cooperative movement from its beginnings with Robert Owen 
to its present wide-flung status, mentioning points of both 
strength and weakness. “The ccoperative movement must 
begin with a thorough going educational movement. ..... 
It cannot be carried out beyond conscious awakenings and 
voluntary action... The realization of their social respon- 
sibility increases in proportion to the religious consciousness 
of the constituent members and the directors. The Christian 
consciousness is intimately concerned with this new coopera- 
tive system.” 


Brotherhood Love in Action 


‘“‘When I read the story of the Christian Brotherhood Move- 
ment, I cannot lay the book down. I propose its construction 
through seven types of economic cooperatives, and a coopera- 
tive state into a Christian Cooperative Internationale. .... 
For life we need Insurance cooperatives; for labor we need 
producers’ cooperatives; for exchange we need marketing co- 
operatives; for growth we need credit cooperatives; for selec- 
tion of occupation we need mutual aid cooperatives; for order 
we need public utility cooperatives; for purpose we need con- 
sumers’ cooperatives. ..... seven types of brotherhood. 
Only then can we get rid of exploitation.’”’ In this chapter 
the author defines the nature and function of each of these 
types of cooperative, with examples both good and bad. “It is 
unwise to organize one type of cooperative by itself. There 
should be many types which can federate.” This chapter is 
especially helpful to those who wonder how Kagawa hopes 
to carry the organization of cooperatives into the heavier, the 
larger, and the more widely flung industries of a nation. 


The Cooperative State 


“In order to carry into effect in all phases of life the prin- 
ciple of brotherhood love, a cooperative state should be es- 
tablished. This would be built upon the basis of economic 
cooperatives incorporated into a national federation and 
would consist of two houses, called the industrial congress, 
and the social congress, and a cabinet. . . . The purpose of a 
cooperative federation would be to free national industry from 
the system of exploitation, and to lead it to planned econo- 
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mics.” Kagawa gives here also a clear-cut delineation of the 
functions and functionings of these two legislative bodies, and 
the cabinet, together with some suggestions about probable 
continued need of a police force. He then launches into a 
description of the manner in which the transition might most 
easily be madt from a competitive to a cooperative economic 
order, and before concluding the chapter lets it be known that 
he is not opposed to a degree of private ownership and indivi- 
dual enterprise. ‘I do not consider it wrong . . to recognize 
a limited system of private ownership as long as it does not 
jeopardize public industry . .. . I do not recognize the right 
of private ownership in the fields of production, marketing, 
transportation, monetary circulation, mutual aid, and utility 
cooperatives. But I do believe that it is quite legitimate to re- 
cognize private ownership of money and personal require- 
ments... . the right to privacy, undisturbed study, and ex- 
perimentation. . . . It is necessary to allow individual enter- 
prises to exist in order to encourage social progress through 
individual invention and discovery.” 


World Peace built on Brotherhood Love 


“Philosophy alone will not stop war. ... The conditions 
which are a menace to peace are largely economic, over-popu- 
lation, lack of natural resources, questions of international 
finance, conflicting commercial policies, policies of transporta- 
tion. It is a misconception that the human race needs to suf- 
fer from lack of food. Humanity starves because it is too short- 
sighted to try to establish a new economic policy based upon 
mutual love. The consciousness of the various peoples of the 
world must be awakened to secure world peace through inter- 
national cooperatives. Let us without delay endeavor to 
cooperatize the economic system of the world.” 

To this inadequate review we might add an anecdote that is 
going around about Kagawa’s reply to an Australian who had 
a troubled conscience over the size and quality of the house in 
which he and his wife were living. Kagawa answered, “If 
you and your wife are living by and for yourselves alone, in 
that house, it’s too big; but if not, then perhaps you’d better 
addon afew rooms.” In ‘Brotherhood Economics” Kagawa 
is adding rooms to our social order so that people may be ac- 
commodated at the living standard of efficiency and comfort. 
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MEDITATIONS ON THE CROSS 


Reviewed by DR. C. A. LOGAN 


I am told that Dr. Kagawa said he had put his deepest con- 
victions into this book. For this reason I have read it with 
double interest, and feel doubly repaid. Dr. Kagawa deals 
with the Cross in the consciousness of Jesus, and discusses the 
passages relating to the Cross in the Synoptic Gospels, the 
Gospel of John, and the Epistles of Paul, and leads on to the 
practice of redeeming love in all phases of our life. 

Those who accept the Cross as a vicarious atonement for 
sin will find that teaching in this book, and more, they will 
find that it is the supreme expression of the love of God. Mr. 
Kagawa lives in a country where the people feel their respon- 
sibility not only for their own mistakes, but also for the mis- 
takes of others. A policeman leading the Imperial procession 
to some schools makes a mistake and goes to the wrong school 
first. Not only the Chief of Police of that city, but even the 
Premier and Cabinet assume responsibility for the error. Per- 
haps an atmosphere like this is what has led Dr. Kagawa to 
look so deeply into the heart of Jesus and finds Him assuming 
responsibility for the sin of the world. With Kagawa, to be a 
follower of Jesus means that he does the same thing. He as- 
sumes his responsibility for the sins of our age, takes up his 
cross to make restitution for the sins of society. Dr. Kagawa 
feels this very deeply. He calls it the practice of redeeming 
love. And he follows it. Returning from America, he found 
that the Students’ Cooperative was in trouble because a stu- 
dent had swindled. He took money out of his own pocket and 
made good the loss. This is no unusual thing with him. 

He believes in the Cross as the only way of salvation and of 
progress. He loves sulfering for that reason. He glories in 
poverty, and practises love daily in having twenty or more at 
his table—many who are in need and who have come to him 
for help. 

But one of the most inspiring parts of the book is in the 
prayers at the end of the chapters. When can one find a deep- 
er humility? He is constantly confessing that he has not 
attained to the redeeming love of Jesus but constantly longing 
and praying that we may practise that love and heal the 
wounds of the society in which we live. 
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The scene above was photographed especially for our good 
friend Pat Beaird, of Cokesbury Press. We have been told 
that of all the people who were interested in Kagawa and his 
work, Pat Beaird seemed one of the most untiring and un- 
selfish. 

We had heard of “Clippings by the bushel’’ which had been 
collected, but it was Pat Beaird who went to the trouble and 
expense of collecting and sending us nine boxes full! They 
came to Mr. Garman, our Fellowship Secretary, and before 
depositing them in the Fellowship House Office, we took time 
at an Executive meeting to examine one box full! 

Not all of the Committee appear in the photo. Our Chair- 
man, Dr. Mayer, sat at the head of the table and only his hand 
is seen holding the clipping that he was reading. At his right 
is Galen M, Fisher, Kagawa’s friend of many years, whose 
generous interest in Kagawa’s work has brought more funds 
into the Treasury than that of any other one member of the 
Kagawa Cooperators. It seemed the most fortunate circum- 
stance that Dr. Fisher came to spend a few weeks in Japan for 
research in preparation for the next meeting of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, just at the time of the starting of the move- 
ment for an endowment for Kagawa’s work. We are deeply 
grateful for his acceptance of a share of the responsibility for 
securing endowment funds. 

Sitting next to Dr. Fisher are Dr. and Mrs. Logan, whose 
coming into the staff is referred to on another page. 

Many friends in the United States, in China, in Anieenaie 
and other islands of the Pacific will recognize the face of Rey, 
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K. Ogawa, who has won all hearts, wherever he went with 
Kagawa as his Secretary and travelling companion. 

If you can decide which is the oldest man in the group, it 
will be Miss Topping’s father, now in his 80th year, who 
attends to the mailing of literature, such as Friends of “Jesus, 
Kagawa Calendars, etc., and who through hundreds of letters 
has come to feel a warm personal interest in great numbers of 
Kagawa’s friends all round the world. 

Kagawa’s correspondents and visitors from many lands will 
be looking for the face of Miss Jessie Trout, who since April 
1935 has so devotedly and admirably managed the Fellowship 
House and Office. Hers is the first face on the left. 

Of the four other persons around the table—the one at the 
far end is Mr. Garman our secretary—at his left is our treas- 
urer Mr. Gressitt and at his right Mr. McCoy—chairman of 
our Coop. research. At Mrs. Logan’s right is Miss Paine who 
is in charge of a splendidly equipped settlement among the rag 
pickers in the outskirts of Tokyo, supported by the M. E. Wo- 
man’s Foreign Mission Board, Kagawa is deeply interested in 
this work and has furnished practical advice as well as seeds 
and plants for reclaiming the surrounding dump heaps. 

A single glance at this photograph may be all the attention 
that Kagawa will give to these nine boxes of clippings. Living- 
stone once said,—“‘I never read anything in praise of myself.” 
Celebrity is nothing to Kagawa. Neither praise or criticism 
ruffe him. His mind, his heart, his time, are too fully ab- 
sorbed. 

Perhaps the most heartening word that Kagawa brought 
back to the Fellowship is his impressions of the throngs of 
young people who met his challenge to love and live for God 
and their fellowmen with such a spirit of understanding and 
high resolve. 

It was one such youth who wrote him,— 

“All of our lives we have read of the possibilities of a life 
that takes Jesus in dead earnest. We found that person in you. 

As we bid you Godspeed we would ask that you do not 
judge your stay in America by the immediate results that 
you saw and felt. Rather would we have you understand that 
you have given us a new conception of the worth of a man 
when he can speak confidently of the love of Jesus Christ. This 
conception may mean far more to us ten years from now than 
it does today.” 
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The Christian Cooperative Fellowship, a Fellowship For a 
New World Order, was launched June 30, 1936 under the in- 
spiration of Kagawa’s farewell message, to provide a medium 
of fellowship for forward looking members of all agencies 
working for the public good, that they may counsel together, 
give mutual aid and encouragement, and develop techniques 
for a cooperative world order, free from economic exploitation 
and conflict, expressing the ideals of international brother- 
heod. Dr. Blaine E. Kirkpatrick of 5757 University Ave., 
Chicago, is Executive Secretary, and Helen F. Topping is Inter- 
national Correspondent. 


MRS. DOAN WELCOMED 


On May 8th Kagawa welcomed Mrs. R. A. Doan to his staff 
of associate workers. She is no stranger to Japan, for, as 
Mary Lediard, she was for seventgen years a valued mission- 
ary of the United Christian Missionary Society. For more than 
20 years Dr. Doan gave his entire effort and much of his for- 
tune to the cause of missions, and Mrs. Doan feels that in re- 
turning to Japan she is carrying out her late husband’s deepest 
interest. She comes at her own expense, as a volunteer worker. 
She is making her home with Miss Jessie M. Trout, her friend 
of many years, at the Kagawa Fellowship House, 475 Kami- 
kitazawa Cho, 2-chome, Setagaya Ku, Tokyo. 

Years ago Kagawa wrote a little book entitled, “In Praise 
of Nurses,” which continues to be an encouragement and in- 
piration to a profession which is not yet as highly honored in 
Japan as it should be. There is a Nurses Guild which Kagawa 
is deeply interested in promoting. He is happy that Mrs. Doan, 
with excellent knowledge of the language, and her winning 
personality is ready to assist in this important service. 


Most of the pictures in this magazine were taken by Arthur 
Randall who might well be termed our staff photographer. 
As office assistant to Kagawa’s missionary associates he is the 
efficient guide to show visitors Kagawa’s work. He has a com- 
plete set of photos of the “work,” any one of which may be 
obtained for 20 cents (50 Sen in Japan) by sending to him at 
475 Kami Kitazawa, 2-chome, Setagaya Ku, Tokyo. 
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_ “THAT CAUSE CAN NEITHER BE LOST 
NOR STAYED” 


This song first came to the attention of the Fellowship as it 
was printed in the Manual of Prayer for the Kingdom. edited 
by Dr. Carder, Associate Pastor of the Riverside Church of 

New York City. 
: It was sung by the Kagawa Fellowship Group at the Re- 
treat last November. There was much interest as to its source, 
and a recent letter from Miss Topping adds to our apprecia- 
tion of the song. 

She writes: “I first came in contact with the song at the 
Methodist National Youths’ Council in September, 1934. It 
was sung most inspiringly by the thousand young people who. 
gathered at Evanston, Ill. Later I heard it at Cooperative 
camps and have found it in fairly common use among the lea- 
ders and young people of the Cooperative Education Units in 
various parts of the U.S. 

The wide appeal of the song comes both from its univers- 
ality and its understanding of the slowness with which good 
things must grow, and its complete resignation and triumph- 
ant victory over whatever comes of trial. 

Recently I received a most interesting letter from Mr. V. 
Ostergaard of Tyler, Minnesota, the son of the author. He 
said, ‘I wonder if you know the circumstances under which the 
song was written. Father had with the small capital of 3,000 
Kroner founded a folk school in Denmark, beginning with a 
small body of students. But he acquired debts and was unable 
to obtain government aid commonly accorded similar schools, 
because of the liberal views he and one of his associates sub- 
scribed to. He faced the necessity of leaving everything and 
going to the U.S. A. It was during this period of stress that 
the song was written. It has been a favorite among the Danes 
of this country. I have always thought its appeal lay chiefly 
in the clear pictorially expressed conviction that in the end 
God’s will shall be done; also in the undercurrent and 
between-the-lines thought that one human being may fail; 
others carrying on will see the fruits.’ ” 
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That Cause Can neither Be Lost nor 
Danish Folk 
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CuRIstIAN OSTERGAARD 
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1. That cause can neith - er be lost nor stayed ©° 
2. Each no:- ble serv - ice that men have wrought _ 
3. There- by it - self like a tree it shows; -  —— 
4. Be then no more by a storm dis-mayed, — 
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Which takes the course of what God. has made; 
Was © first con- ceived as a fruit - ful tho’t; 
That high it reach-es, as deep it grows; . 
For by it the full-grown seeds are laid; % 


al 
And is not trust-ing in walls and tow-ers, Far 
Each wor - thy cause with a fu - ture glo-rious ’ 
And when thestorms are its branch-es shak-ing, 
And tho’ the tree by its might it  shat-ters, 
> 2 a 
: wv 
But slow - ly grow-ing from seeds to flow -ers. 
By quiet - ly grow-ing be -comes vic - to - rious. 
It deep - er root in the soil is tak - ing. 
it scat -ters. 
fn 
| . [—-s— 
Translated from the Danish by J. A. Aaberg. 
Printed in Japan. 
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Kagawa--Gambler for God 


By ALLAN A. HUNTER 


Kagawa and Family 
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KAGAWA—GAMBLER FOR GOD 
By 
Allan A. Hunter 


Cartoonist, poet and author of a hundred books, 
social worker, labor leader, life changer, economic 
evangelist, peace promoter and bridge builder be- 
tween East and West, Toyohiko Kagawa of Japan 
is a world figure with a fascinating life story. 

“T am fond of men,’’ he says. ‘‘The worst, most 
fear-inspiring, demonized murderer somewhere in 
his make-up has that which is irresistible ...... 

“Redemption means that when a person has com- 
mitted a crime against me, instead of revenging 
myself upon him, I wlll try to redeem him and 
give energy for him and put him above myself.” 

No man living, not even excepting Gandhi and 
Schweitzer, has more right to speak of LOVE THE 
LAW OF LIFE (the title of one of his popular 
books) than this consecrated little man who radiates 
courage and friendliness. At twenty-one, on the 
day before Christmas, 1909, he rented for almost 
nothing a house seemingly no bigger than a match- 
box, supposed to be tormented by a ghost. What 
haunted his imagination was not the ghastly 
thought of the murder that had been committed in 
that house but the creative possibilities of living 
there. He says he loves adventures and ghosts. 
Let us hear what happened from Kagawa’s own 
lips: 

“As I was setting the house in order, the chief 
of the gamblers came to me and asked if I would 


take a disciple. ‘How a disciple?’, I asked, ‘Let 
him live with you and eat rice.’ He said that this 
person was unemployed, and drank from six in the 
morning till twelve at night. ‘All right, ask him 
to come.’ 

“So Maruyama came to sleep with me the first 
night spent in the slums. In the morning I dis- 
covered that he had the itch and that I had caught 
the itch too. 

“On the fourth day Mr. Izu came—a beggar, who 
also wanted to be enrolled as my disciple. Then 
another person came, and altogether I had to feed 
four persons on seven and a half dollars a month. 
Try it! We could not eat rice cooked in the usual 
manner, but had to cook it in a great deal of water, 
with little rice and much water, like the gruel one 
makes for sick people. It went on for four months 
like that, and gradually what little money I had, 
disappeared, and my pockets were empty. I did 
not know what to do, and so stopped eating a noon 
meal. 

“One day I was sitting in my chair writing and 
Mr. Tatsu came and wanted some pocket money for 
drinking. I said ‘No, I haven’t much money and 
none to give for drink.’ And he said, ‘You help the 
beggars, gamblers, pickpockets, murderers and 
idiots and so you ought to help me also’! And he 
shook the leg of my desk all day long so that I 
could not write .... Later he killed a man and 
was sent to prison. When he came out of prison 
he came and lived with me.”’ 

For more than fourteen years Kagawa lived there 
in the slums, in a room six feet by nine, among 
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beggars, thugs, prostitutes, murderers and im- 
beciles. The door of his little matchbox house 
opened not on a street but on a narrow alley where 
the filth during the rainy season oozed five inches 
thick. At night the smells were so violent that a 
fellow student who had decided to work with him 
was at first unable to sleep. There were bed-bugs. 
But they became a sort of game. On hot summer 
nights he would go after them. Fifty-five he 
considered a fairly good score, but he recalls cap- 
turing as high as ninety. 

Sharing his bed on the floor with a homeless man, 
Kagawa caught the trachoma that destroyed the 
sight of one eye. There was a time when he had 
four murderers as guests. Once a half-drunken 
guest demanded money to buy more liquor. Kagawa 
refused. The man knocked out four of his front 
teeth. The host, however, continued to take care 
of this incredible guest, and now he humorously 


turns the incident to use. ‘‘You see,’ he smiles, 
“T now have an alibi for not pronouncing the Eng- 
lich language adequately.’’ For many months 


fifteen cents a day was all he spent on himself, and 
bean-curd was about all he had to eat. When the 
annual typhus epidemics visited the slums Kagawa 
tended the victims. Three times the bubonic plague 
came; then smallpox, dysentery and cholcra. The 
man who had himself passed through the hell of 
physical despair nursed the sick and dying. Aban- 
dened men in the last stages of intestinal tuber- 
culosis he would bring back to his room, wash 
their bodies with his own hands and keep them 
there. If one such came within twenty feet of us 


we would probably leave the spot hastily on account 
of the unendurable odor. Somehow or other, he 
did not contract these diseases. Perhaps his white 
blood corpuscles are disciplined to endure even as 
his spirit is. Certainly his body is a remarkable 
example of the freedom that comes to those who 
live simply and above all fear, who so love men 
that they discover the Kingdom of God within 
themselves. 

His mother was a dancing girl who had become 
his father’s concubine and the boy was legally 
adopted. When he was four years old both she 
and his father died. The father had been secretary 
to the Emperor and his grand-father was head man 
over nearly a score of villages. The little boy was 
handed over to the father’s legal wife. There were 
times when she and her mother would curse him 
and take turns beating him, and other times when 
he would be locked up in a lonely outhouse. As a 
thirteen-year-old boy he went to live with an uncle, 
said to be the richest man in the province. This 
uncle was ambitious for his nephew and planned 
for him a diplomatic career. When the adolescent 
boy became a Christian the wealthy uncle gave him 
this choice: either to renounce his new faith or 
to be cut off without a ‘“‘sen’.. Kagawa chose 
to be poor. Studying in a mission school, he found 
not only the love of God, but the power to practice 
it. At the age of nineteen he was preaching for 
forty days in the City of Toyokashi. Once, while 
it was raining, his body began to sway to and fro. 
He felt horribly cold. But he kept on, telling 
passers-by of his new experience: “I tell yon God 


is love, and I will affirm God is love till I fall. 
Where there is love, God and life reveal them- 
selves.”’ Although he almost fainted with fever, 
he managed to stay on his legs and finally to 
stumble back to where he was staying. For two 
days he lay there, spitting up blood,— and no money 
to call the doctor. At the end of the second day 
somebody sent for a doctor who said he was a 
hopeless case of tubercular pneumonia. Kagawa 
could not cough or even breathe without effort. 
One day he fasted and prayed continuously. Sud- 
denly in mid-afternoon he felt himself filled with 
the joy of a great illumination, the assurance of 
“erossing the deathline.’’ Later he wrote a book 
of that title. One hundred and fifty thousand copies 
were sold in a few months. (In our American 
libraries this amazing autobiographical novel is 
known as BEFORE THE DAWN.) Kagawa is sure 
that it was the faith he received from adventurous 
contact with God that has kept him alive ever since. 
Three of four years ago he had nine hemorrhages. 
He sleeps only five hours a night, arising while the 
stars are still shining to pray for the people of 
Japan, or Russia or China or America, or the great 
Japanese family and the Kingdom of God. And yet 
as you see him inviting you to “try it’? you can 
hardly believe that the Log Angeles physician may 
have been right who declared that most of his body 
outside of the brain in infected. The amazing 
energy and creative power of the man is suggested 
in the following incident. One of his friends, 
insisting that he rest, cancelled all engagements for 
a month. “All right,’’ said Kagawa, “I'll retire.” 
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But his friends failed to check on him. Into his 
little house on the outskirts of Tokyo which he 
had built with his own hands, he smuggled a steno- 
grapher. At the end of thirty days of enforced 
leisure he was ‘‘rested’’; but the stenographer had 
taken down copy for three books! At times there 
has been a large income from his popular writings 
—as much as $750.00 a month; but always he has 
turned the money earned from books and lectures 
into the social and religious movements which are 
his meat and drink. There are five settlement 
houses and many peasant gospel schools to be 
financed. He and Mrs. Kagawa and the children, 
live, themselves upon an economic basis which 
would seem impossible for most Americans. He 
could be financially independent. But he says, 
“When such multitudes are plunged so deeply into 
suffering, I, for one, can not possibly be content 
to live an easy life.’’ 

Kagawa has no fear for his own security. ‘I 
stand against all learning, all institutions, all goy- 
ernments, all arts, all religions that reject love. 
I protest against every so-called church which 
preaches faith and fails to love. I oppose the poli- 
ticians who rely on force and know nothing about 
love. I had rather die quickly by the sword than 
die of thirst in a loveless desert.’’ Kagawa has 
proved in action that he has no fear of dying by 
the sword. In 1928 he founded or helped to found 
the National Anti-war League opposing war and all 
preparations for war, and as a result was saved 
from a superpatriotic mob by some quickwitted 
police who guarded him. At that time the mili- 


tarists were circulating hand-bills recommending, 
“Kill Kagawa!’’ Even as a sixteen year old boy he 
stood out almost single-handed against the hysteria 
of his own nation at war with Russia. Some 
schoolmates at the Presbyterian College in Tokyo 
turned on him. : 

“Do you say Japan made a mistake to declare 
war against Russia?,’’ a belligerent senior asked 
him. 

“Yes,’’ answered the young war-resister. 

“You are fool! Now obey our orders!’’, and 
someone struck him on the cheek. Kagawa, who 
had been reading Tolstoi and the Sermon on the 
Mount, did not strike back. Many times that night 
he was beaten. But he refused to keep quiet. He 
preached peace more than ever. His reliance on 
soul force produced some interesting results. Some 
of the men who insulted him and injured him are 
now leading Christians in Japan, and they have 
become quite friendly to the “fighting pacifist.’’ 

Kagawa was in America, 1915-17, studying part 
of that time at Princeton, and also in 1925; and 
when he returned from his third trip to America 
in the fall of 1931, friends feared he would be 
assassinated by nationalists who would brook no 
interference with their program of invading China. 
For a time it was rumored in this country that 
he was being held in prison as a conscientious 
objector. But for some reason or other he has been 
neither stabbed nor jailed. An American living in 
Japan gives this explanation: Men in the army 
receive letters from their poor relatives working 
on the farms, ‘““Kagawa is for us; don’t kill him!” 
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If he were identified with the upper classes instead 
of being one with the poor and disinherited as Jesus 
was, he might already have failen at the hands of 
inflamed patriots. 

However that may be, he refused to cut the lines 
of communication with the Chinese. To the Chris- 
tians in Tsinan he sent this daring message: ‘‘Dear 
Brothers and Sisters: I want to ask your pardon 
for my nation. Because of what we are doing I 
cannot preach in the name of Christ. I ask your 
attention to this fact, however, that even in Japan 
at least a majority of the people were against 
sending any kind of troops to your province of 
Shantung, and we Christians were bitterly opposed 
to it. Therefore pardon us, pardon me especially, 
because our Christian forces were not strong 
enough to get the victory over the militarists. But 
the day will come when we shall be, and when both 
nations will be peaceful and harmonious in the 
name of Christ.” 

After the Japanese troops ravaged Shanghai, he 
spoke out: 


“Again I become the child of an aching heart, 
Carrying the burden of Japan’s crime, 
Begging pardon of China and of the world 
With a shattered soul— 

Again am I a child of sadness.”’ 


And in 19384 he visited the scene where shells 
from his country had destroyed homes in Shanghai. 
tn the battle-scarred church where a Chinese pastor 
with his family had ‘“‘disappeared’’, Chinese Chris- 
tians prayed with Kagawa. Stirred by his humility 


and passion for reconciliation, they experienced the 
fact that in Christ there is no barrier named 
‘Japan’ ore “China’’. 

Kagawa in his own life has matched soul force 
against brute force and he knows its potency. In 
the slums the drunken hoodlums with their daggers 
would grab him by the collar, itching to beat some- 
body up, and why not this Kagawa fellow who was 
always preaching to them to turn the other cheek 
and love your enemies? The young man would 
look them straight in the eye and without terror 
or anger would ask God to forgive them. His 
attackers could not stand up against the clear 
friendly look of him. Again and again their nerve 
would break and they would slink off muttering: 
“It isn’t worth the trouble. What’s to be gained 
in killing such a fellow?”’ He has no confidence in 
the brute force that kills, whether in individual or 
international relationships. It will solve no pro- 
blems. If it did, he ironically argues, then we 
should employ earthquakes and volcanoes. He 
trusts to ‘‘the unseen, inner forces’’ such as science, 
invention, discovery, art, drama, morals, religion, 
and vigorous effort toward the supreme good that 
would enhance life for every person. He would 
agree with Jesus, “I came not to bring peace but 
a sword,’ a sword not of metal but of spirit that 
grapples fearlessly with the evils not only of the 
war-system, but also of prostitution, the organized 
liquor traffic and exploitation of underpaid laborers. 
At different times he has come into conflict with 
the government. But he says,” ‘“‘The true patriot 
must sometimes condemn his country’s acts; but it 


is not enough to denounce our nation, we must 
love it and through love and suffering, redeem it; 
I belong to God first, and then I belong to Japan.’’ 

Because he is so ardently and convincingly for 
the sword of the spirit as opposed to the violence 
of communism, his life is sometimes threatened by 
those who sentimentally believe that brotherhood 
will come tomorrow if violence be used today. He 
is for social justice and the loving coercion that he 
thinks will in the long run secure the abundant 
life, in a society where all will share and work 
together. But he is against the unloving coercion 
that kills and that fails to reverence the personality 
of even greedy men. 

For his ideal of a reconstructed society aiming at 
the Kingdom of God, he has already paid a heroic 
price. Three times has he been convicted of ‘‘dan- 
’ gerous ideas’. Put behind the bars thirteen years 
ago for leading a strike of thirty thousand dock- 
yard laborers, he enjoyed a breathing spell work- 
ing on a book that later became a best-seller. His 
prison quarters were luxurious as to space, eight 
or so square feet larger than his three mat room 


in the slums. ‘I walked in the cell about two 
miles every day. Thus I could think of my resid- 
ence as being two miles wide.’ In jail he made 


many friends. These protested so vehemently 
about the imprisonment of ‘‘Mr. Non-Resistence’’ 
that the guards in despair took him to the female 
prison. ‘‘The guards were ladies; they were kind, 
mended my clothes and said to me, ‘You were good 


to the laborers, so you must not be ashamed about 
being in pricon’.’”’ 
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No one could say fairly that Kagawa’s religion 
is a flight from the social struggle. Due partly to 
his campaigns year after year, night labor has been 
abolished in the cotton mills and the employment 
of women discontinued in the mines. His gift for 
making facts exciting, stimulated the House of 
Peers to broadcast one of his pamphlets and to 
appropriate approximately ten million dollars for 
rebuilding the worst sections of large cities into 
sanitary apartment houses. He has helped to 
organize credit union pawn shops where the 
harassed poor may borrow money at four per cent 
instead of the old thirty per cent; he has aided 
in the establishment of the Japanese Federation of 
Labor; the first Farmer-Labor Party in Japan; a 
mission to lepers; a white cross society against 
tuberculosis; unemployment insurance; coopera- 
tives; kindergartens; night schools for laborers and 
peasants. 

Kagawa’s program of sharing is a venture of 
trust in the possibilities of personality. His two 
basic principles are cooperation and unselfishness. 
He has already promoted peasant’s unions and 
village cooperatives so that tenants may have a 
fairer return on what they produce and farmers 
may produce and sell their commodities without 
the usual wastage. 

Among the churches he has started ‘“‘The Resur- 
rection Mutual Aid Society’’ which charge members 
fifteen cents a month and gives a sick benefit of 
$7.50 a month. This organization meets the 
desperate need of those who, stricken with tuber- 
culosis, cannot otherwise afford the cost of effective 
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treatment. Recently, with the help of physicians 
with a Christian spirit, he has established a co- 
operative hospital with a nominal entrance fee. 

“To live a life and to live up to life, is economics, 
and it is religion,’’ declares Kagawa. ‘‘Without God 
there is no economics and there is no life; for God 
is life eternal .... We cannot be said to be com- 
plete in religion until we handle even the problem 
of bread religiously in our lives.’’ He sees the 
effort toward world peace as a long-term effort, 
requiring a gradual but steady shifting away from 
the competitive to the coperative basis of producing 
and distributing goods. His plea to the missionaries 
in Japan and the Christians in the west is to ‘‘help 
us spread the Cooperative through the church, till 
they become a nation-wide movement, potent to 
meet the needs of our small nation, which has the 
densest population of any in the world for its arable 
area.”’ 

It is not enough to save individuals: we must 
cooperate to reconstruct society. During the four- 
teen years and eight months of his intimate work 
with the destitute in the slums, perhaps eighty-five 
struggled to be Christians. But because of the pull 
of their sordid surroundings many of these slipped 
back into the old ways. Out of his bitter experi- 
ence, Kagawa has learned that there must be col- 
lective “‘at-one-ment, bringing every one and every- 
thing together,—the destitute, the disabled, the 
enfeebled people, into a high, elevated position, 
into the very heart of God.’ Accordingly, when 
he puts it up to men and women and youth to sign 
decision cards and commit their whole lives to the 
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following of Jesus, he makes it clear that this 
means social responsibility. ‘‘Becoming a Christian 
means building cooperatives in your home village or 
on your campus or in your church and if possible 
doing something definite in behalf of organized 
labor.’’ 

Hven a short sketch of Kagawa’s life and work 
can not omit a word about his chief helper. A 
girl, born in a well to do home, through financial 
reverses was compelled to go out as a servant in 
the house. Later she worked in a factory operated 
by a Christian. A preacher came every Sunday to 
preach to the workers, and one day he brought with 
him a young man to teach them to sing the hymns. 
This was the beginning of an acquaintance that 
eventually led to the conversion of Haruko and to 
a friendship which ripened into love. Kagawa says 
of her: ‘‘When I went to live in the slums I felt 
that it would be wrong to ask any woman to share 
such a life. When Haruko with some of her com- 
panions came to help in my Christmas parties, etc., 
I noticed that she did not patronize or condescend 
to the slum people but treated them as equals. 
Afterwards when I told her of my determination 
not to marry she challenged my idea that a woman 
could not gladly endure as much as myself. 

“So she came to me, and has met every test of 
that challenge with a heroism that only God can 
measure. Her two sisters have been like her. 
One, Dr. Shiba, has many years carried on the 
clinics in connection with our Kobe settlement; the 
other met her early death while working in it. It 
was the sacrifice of her lovely life that gave me 
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the inspiration for the character of the heroine in 
the ‘Grain of Wheat.’ 

““As I have said, the ‘Wolf of Poverty ever pursues 
us.’ It is my wife who manages our finances and 
faces this wolf with a dexterity and boundless 
courage that keeps it at bay. She is well named 
Haruko (Springtime). With her I live always in 
the beauty, strength, and marvel of the Spring.’’ 

Mrs. Kagawa herself is a writer of no mean 
ability and some of her books have been published 
in Europe. While her husband was studying in 
America, she improved the time in a Bible School 
in Yokohama eager to prepare herself to give her 
best in the chosen field of her partner. (See her 
“My Life as a Maid Servant and Factory Girl,” 
and “Stories from the Slums,” so far published 
only in Dutch and Japanese, an unpublished trans- 
lation into English being still in manuscript. ) 

Kagawa has a remarkable combination of the 
mystical and the pratical. He believes that his joy, 
and even ecstasy, in the consciousness of fellowship 
with God must express itself in the practical mani- 
festation of love for men, and his vision and 
enthusiasm become contagious. After the great 
earthquake in 1923 when he was cooperating with 
the government in relief work, he found hundreds 
of refugees gathered about a Buddhist temple in 
Tokyo, sleeping in the open with the nights cold. 
The priest in charge refused to let a tent be put 
up at Kagawa’s suggestion to shelter them. Kagawa 
discovered that the land belonged to the city and 
when the priest arrived the next morning he was 
astonished to see next to the temple a large tent 
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with a cross on its top! Then Kagawa appealed 
to the priest on the basis of his own Buddhist 
scriptures. ‘Even your temple’”’ he said, ‘‘is dedi- 
cated to the Goddess of Mercy, yet all you are doing 
is to worship idols.’”’ The priest was so impressed 
that he plunged vigorously into social work and 
before he died had won the title, ‘“‘Salvator Priest,” 
by reason of his charitable work. 

Nobody knows how many people in Japan have 
given their lives to the Kingdom of God movement 
as a result of Kagawa’s preaching which attracts 
huge throngs. Possibly sixty thousand have 
signed cards indicating their decision to ‘“‘try it,’’ 
in their own lives. When you deal with Kagawa 
you deal with the demand of God whom he describes 
as ‘“‘the Effort of Cosmic Will that would lift all 
and save all,’’ and the demand is both profoundly 
social and inescapably personal. Dr. Gordon tells 
of Kagawa speaking for in a crowded hall in a 
Japanese city. People were standing in the door- 
way and out in the street straining their ears. All 
of a sudden the speaker was interrupted by loud 
voices. A policeman was pushing his way through 
the crowd toward the platform. In front of him 
he was shoving a criminal who was well known for 
his vicious and dangerous character. ‘Go to 
Kagawa,’’ yelled the policeman in the criminal’s 
ears, giving him a final shove in the right direc- 
tion, ‘‘he has what you need.” 

For those of us who live on the West Coast there 
is a unique opportunity, still largely unexplored, to 
work for peace and the Kingdom of God around 
‘the Pacific Basin, and that is to back up this 
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untiring, radiant person who humbly says “I am a 
gambler for God. I stake all on Him,—my money, 
my position, my reputation.’ ; 
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The Kagawa Fellowship in Japan 


The Kagawa Fellowship in Japan has the privilege of 
sharing in spiritual and material ways in the Kingdom 
of God Movement initiated by Dr. Kagawa. In the 
annual Retreat of the Fellowship Dr. Kagawa shares 
with the members of the group his aspirations and his 
visions of new steps to be taken in the task of giving 
Christ to the people. 

The Fellowiship seeks contributions toward the sup- 
port of Dr. Kagawa’s city settlements and rural centers. 
Through its Executive Committee it keeps in touch 
with the groups of Kagawa Cooperators abroad. 

The Fellowship arranges for the translation and pub- 
lication of Dr. Kagawa’s books in Occidental countries. 
It also publishes a “Bulletin” giving news of Dr. Ka- 
gawa’s work. 

The following books by Dr. Kagawa are available in 
the English language: 

“The Religion of Jesus”—Winston, Philadelphia, and 

Student Christian Movement Press, London. 

“New Life Through God”—Revell, New York. 

“Love the Law of Life”—Winston, Philadelphia, and 
Student Christian Movement Press, London. 
“Christ and Japan’”—Friendship Press, New York. 

“A Grain of Wheat’?—Student Christian Movement 

Press, London. 

“Jesus Through Japanese Eyes”—Religious Tract So- 

ciety, London. 

“Meditations on the Cross”—wWillett Clark & Co., 

Chicago. 

“Songs of the Slums’”—(poems)—Cokesbury, Nashville 

and Student Christian Movement, London. 

Many of Dr. Kagawa’s address are published in the 
magazine, “Friends of Jesus”, 101 Hara Machi, Koishi- 
kawa, Tokyo, Japan. 

Biographical: “Kagawa”, by William Axling. Harpers, 

New York. 


Additional copies of this pamphlet may be secured 
from Kyo Bun Kwan, Ginza, Tokyo, Japan. 
and from “FRIENDS OF JESUS”, 

101 Haramachi, Koishikawa, Tokyo, Japan. 

Contributions for Dr. Kagawa’s work may be sent to 
the Treasurer of the Fellowship, 

J. FULLERTON GRESSITT, 


2, 1-Chome, Misakicho, Kanda, Tokyo, Japan. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF KAGAWA 
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THE MAN. 

“Kagawa.”’ 

“Good morning,’ I said. It was seven-thirty on 
a frosty morning in early June in Christchurch. 
For weeks I had looked forward to this meeting, 
and now it was really true. Here was Kagawa on 
my own door-step, introducing himself in his own 
characteristic way! 

We had been warned that we were to entertain a 
man who must be carefully guarded from unneces- 
sary interruption, whose health must be conserved 
with the greatest care. Our knowledge of his life 
and work—-gained from numerous books and arti- 
cles—-had led us to imagine that our distinguished 
visitor was more or less an invalid. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. It is well known that 
Kagawa has suffered severe and protracted illness, 
that his lung capacity is below normal, that one eye 
is blind and the other partly so, and yet in the 
wonderful four days of his stay with us in which 
so much was done and said and so many people met, 
he gave the impression of being a perfectly fit man. 
A tremendous programme of activities was put 
through, and at the end of it I confess I was utterly 
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tired out. Kagawa seemed to be still full of life 
and energy. His amazing capacity for work, his 
light-hearted endurance, and his apparent physical 
fitness left me with the feeling that many of us 
ordinary people are terribly lazy. 

Many of my readers have heard Kagawa speak. 
It is probable that a good deal of what he said was 
not very intelligible, owing to the indistinctness of 
his English. But very few could fail to be im- 
pressed by his personality. He always seemed to 
be bigger than his speech. He is more than his 
message. We felt that we were listening to a really 
great man. It isn’t often that we have the op- 
portunity of entertaining ‘‘great’’ men—and the 
thought of it is a little awe-inspiring. There was 
no need to worry about Kagawa’s kind of human 
greatness, for it is the kind that combines high 
character with the fun and simplicity of a boy. 
This also surprised me. When we read of what 
Kagawa has done—as Labour leader, Christian 
evangelist, social worker, slum-dweller, author of a 
hundred books,—we picture a man of serious pur- 
pose and intense earnestness. We are not wrong. 
He is serious, and he is intense. These qualities 
do not prevent him, however, from having boyish 
qualities. He is eager, enthusiastic, quick to laugh, 
and full of fun. I must confess that I looked for- 
ward to private conversation with him with some 
little trepidation, and wondered whether I could 
talk intelligently with so great a man. These fears 
were groundless. Most of our talks together—at 
meal times—were interspersed with laughter. In 
fact some of our meals were quite hilarious affairs. 
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Kagawa is an overwhelming conversationalist—he 
can talk about any subject under the sun, and he 
is very quick to follow the speech of other people. 
His mind moves with great rapidity and his re- 
partee is remarkable—especially when we remem- 
ber that it is done in a language foreign to him. 

There is always interest in the personal habits 
of people of other races and nations. Naturally 
those who have to prepare meals for distinguished 
foreign visitors are a little concerned to know what 
to cook for them—especially if they happen to be 
Japanese, who according to reports live on rice. 
The prospect of four days of rice pudding is not 
very cheering to one who is accustomed to roast 
beef, bacon and all the other things that the 
dietitian tells us are so bad for our health. Here 
again, there was no need for alarm. Both Kagawa 
and Ogawa, his secretary, ate what we ate and 
seemed to enjoy it too. The only night a rice 
pudding was brought to the table, they chose the 
alternative—wnhich was plum pudding! 

The Japanese are famed for their grace of 
manner. When this natural grace is combined with 
the courtesy of a Christian we behold something 
very satisfying—-a Christian gentleman. Atter 
every meal Kagawa rose from the table, made a 
slight bow to his hostess and said ‘‘Thank you very 
much.” In countless little things we noticed this 
great courtesy and charm of manner. It still gives 
us a pleasant thrill to recall the scene of our two 
Japanese friends clearing away the table after 
meals, and not the least ef these memory pictures 
is one of Kagawa down on his knees making toast, 


while he discoursed on the possibilities of the 
fishing industry in Japan. (He knows quite a lot 
about this by the way, for he is the first President 
of the All-Japanese Fishing Federation, which has 
over a million members.) 

The most distinct impression that remains with 
me is of a man possessing an extraordinary poise of 
spirit. He was extremely busy,—speaking at three 
or four meetings a day, as well as visiting many 
places of interest,—and yet he never seeméd to be 
in a hurry. He was not only meeting with and 
speaking to hosts of people, but during his stay 
here he was also writing (three serial stories were 
kept going in Japanese periodicals during his 
Australasian tour) and yet he never seemed to be 
hurried or worried or overworked. This quality of 
character is not due to any lack of sensitiveness, 
or to his being phlegmatic. He is unusually sensi- 
tive—to “atmosphere,’’ to people, to meetings—and 
he feels an insult. He has an intense spirit. Other 
people have these qualities—pbut often they are 
combined with irritability, worry, anxiety and fear. 
None of these appear in Kagawa. He is in com- 
plete control of himself, he rises above the storms 
of passion, he has absolutely no fear. What is the 
secret? The answer we will leave for the moment. 
Suffice it to say that here lies his strength, his 
greatness, his ability to get things done. If there 
is one thing he has to teach us it is the old lesson 
which Christ taught and which Kagawa has learned 
from his Master: ‘‘Whosoever loseth his life shall 
find it.’’ 


THE MAN OF THOUGHT 

“Ve-e-ery interesting.’”’ How familiar became 
these words during the days of Kagawa’s visit! 
The very pronunciation and stress of the familiar 
English words were a revelation of his mind and 
his attitude to life. For him the world is a place 
of extraordinary interest, and human knowledge is 
an adventure in which man thinks the thoughts of 
God. Every single “‘fact’’ is an opportunity of look- 
ing into the mind of God, even the facts of suffer- 
ing, destruction, sin. On more than one occasion 
Kagawa was introduced as a religious philosopher, 
and that is just what he is. Let me tell you a few 
things about this Japanese philosopher, as I ob- 
served him in action. His delightful secretary, 
Ogawa, said something to me that I will not forget. 
“Watch him,’’ he said. This is what I did, and 
all that I am writing is the result of ‘‘watching.’’ 

Kagawa is a great thinker. Now some people 
imagine that a thinker is a dreamer. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. A true thinker 
is a realist—he thinks about real things. And how 
do we get to know about real things? First and 
foremost by the simple habit of ASKING QUEHS- 
TIONS. That is what Kagawa did. He asked 
questions—asked them incessantly. “I am not here 
in New Zealand to speak so much as to learn.’’ 
Within a half hour of my meeting him he had 
asked me at least a dozen questions about my own 
country—most of which I was unable to answer. 
The very first one was—‘‘Why do you have so 
many people in your insane hospitals in New Zea- 
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land?’’ Well, why do we? He found out before 
he left—but not from me. I was with him when 
he visited the Magnetic Observatory in Christ- 
church. Here he asked questions about earth- 
quakes, sea currents, temperatures, and so on— 
questions that were not easy to answer with the 
small amount of information available in un- 
developed New Zealand. He knows quite a bit 
about earthquakes and their effects—not merely 
from the practical but from the scientific point of 
view. His scientific hobbies are the sciences of 
geology and mathematics. He can memorize a 
whole sheet of mathematical tables within a few 
minutes. I saw him doing this with a mass of 
figures supplied him by the Dominion meteorologist 
which had to do with New Zealand weather condi- 
tions. He was delighted to meet an authority on 
Corriedale sheep—and plied him with questions 
about that important animal. The Corriedale may 
be a decisive factor in the development of Japanese 
farming. Kagawa possesses the first qualification of 
a thinker—he is a learner, and he learns by asking 
questions—of the best books and the best authori- 
ties. He took away from Christchurch a large 
parcel of books—on New Zealand. Books of geo- 
logy, about birds and sheep, and books on Antare- 
tic exploration. He knew very little about Captain 
R. F. Scott, and was delighted to hear details of 
the expedition and its tragic conclusion, and that 
Scott is one of the authentic heroes of the Anglo- 
remover leony “OS Ve-e-ery interesting.” ..... 

This leads me to state the second quality of this 
man as thinker—his EAGERNESS. One felt over- 


joyed to be able to tell him something that he did 
not know. His excitement at learning a new fact 
was very wonderful. Those of us who were pri- 
vileged to visit with him the beautiful home and 
garden of Mr. Stead at Riccarton will never forget 
the two hours we spent among the renowned collec- 
tion of New Zealand birds possessed by this 
authority on the life history of our national birds. 
Question and answer, and mutual enthusiasm over 
the discovery of new facts. The simple difference 
between the South Island and North Island kiwi 
was pointed out by Mr. Stead. Kagawa was very 
excited—his eyes on fire with enthusiasm. It was 
a newly discovered fact for the scientist. ‘‘Ve-e-ery 
interesting.’’ At the Summer school for deaf child- 
ren this eager quality of mind and heart was very 
evident. He took the greatest interest in the work 
of the various classes we visited, and it was a 
moving sight to see him taking a class himself for 
a few minutes. A Japanese speaking in broken 
English, and teaching a ciass of children who were 
stone deaf! It was rather thrilling. We passed 
the fine statue of Captain James Cook which this 
city possesses. ‘I do not think that you New Zea- 
land people make enough of Captain Cook. He 
was a very great man, and he should be one of 
your national heroes.” Then he turned to me and 
asked one of his questions—‘“‘Tell me, what was 
the tonnage of the Discovery?’’ I quickly confessed 
my ignorance, but that night I sneaked into my 
study, took down ‘“‘Cook’s Voyages,’’ and at tea I 
remarked as casually as possible that the Discovery 
was 367 tons. 


You will understand then that Kagawa possessés 
the true scientific spirit. He seeks knowledge and 
loves her for her own sake. For him there is the 
added zest, of course. He is a man of religion. He 
believes in God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth. And unlike so many of us he 
believes what he ‘“believes.’? For Him it’s all 
true. God made the world and all things therein. 
So then, if you must study mathematics you are 
studying part of the mind of God. This is the way 
God thinks. And if you study dietetics you are 
studying a bit of God’s mind. He has made things 
in this way. He wants us to know and understand 
the nature of the food we eat. Those who heard 
Kagawa’s address to University students will 
readily understand this aspect of his thinking. For 
him each science is a glimpse at one view of Re- 
ality, and all the ‘‘views” together (which we call 
the sum-total of human knowledge) are a reflection 
of that perfect knowledge which is the mind of 
God. Kagawa is very anxious that students should 
get this attitude to their study. Science becomes 
to such a one an endless adventure, an act of wor- 
ship, a progressive appreciation. It all helps the 
student to obey the words of the Shorter Catechism, 
“Man’s chief end is to glorify God and to enjoy 
‘Him for ever’? with special emphasis on the 
“enjoy.”’ 

Ot the great Greek philosopher Aristole, it is said 
that he took all knowledge for his field of study. 
It is not given to many men to have this enthusiasm 
for all sorts and conditions of knowledge. Kagawa 
does possess an encyclopedic taste. For him no in- 
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formation or fact seems irrelevant or unimportant. 
He calls himself a Christian evangelist, and that 
is what he is. It is distinctly unusual to discover 
an evangelist with an interest in sheep, fish, oysters, 
exploration, sea currents, factories, labour condi- 
tions, churches, and cathedrals, local politics, birds, 
rocks, radio, and human beings. Believe me, I do 
not exaggerate, I simply give a selection of the 
things I know he is interested in. I said that 
Kagawa is a thinker and that a thinker deals with 
real things. You will now see what I mean. 

A questioner, a seeker, a learner, an eager 
student with the widest possible interests. All this 
is a true and accurate description of this Christian 
thinker of Japan. But there is one other quality 
we must see, or else our picture is out of propor- 
tion. An actual illustration may help to bring this 
into relief. At the Magnetic Observatory, as I have 
said, Kagawa asked many questions. One of the 
scientists present expressed some surprise at his 
unusual wide interests. ‘‘Well, you see, I am a 
Christian social worker—therefore I must be in- 
terested in earthquakes, typhoons, sea currents, and 
such like.’”’ He went on to explain that a social 
worker should not only do ambulance work at the 
foot of the cliff but cooperate with those who were 
erecting fences at the top of the cliff. If it is pos- 
sible to predict earthquakes (evidently some of 
the great Japanese seismologists think it is) then 
the social worker should be prepared for the day 
of crisis and disaster—-he should be ready for the 
work of evacuation. The same applies to typhoons. 
He must know of their cause and incidence, and 


their effects. This clear understanding of what a 
Christian social worker and evengelist has to be 
and do in 20th Century Japan goes a long way in 
explaining Kagawa’s close connection with the 
Labour Movement in that country, and with the 
farmers unions. In other words Kagawa pursues 
knowledge not only for its own sake but also for 
the use to which it can be put. For him all Truth 
is one, and all Truth is of God. Very simple isn’t 
it—yes, and very wonderful, and ‘‘ve-e-ery interest- 
ing.”’ 


THE MAN OF FAITH. 


In the first chapter I said that Kagawa ‘is in 
complete control of himself, he rises above the 
storms of passion, he has absolutely no fear in him. 
What is the secret?”’ 

It is of this secret that I now wish to speak,— 
difficult as the task must be. I have already said 
that Kagawa’s thought begins and ends with God. 
For him, however, God is much more than an Idea, 
or the Final Explanation of all things. God is a 
Person, not merely personal, but a Person. There 
is a world of difference between believing in God, 
and in the idea of God. Our knowledge of God is 
of a very different kind from our knowledge of 
everything else. Kagawa, the scientist, by the use 
of his mind, his reason, has accumulated a vast 
store of knowledge about stars, atoms, earthquakes, 
sea currents, trees, people. Any other man of his 
ability could acquire the same amount of knowl- 
edge. But Kagawa is more than a man of thought 
or KNOWLEDGE. He is a man of FAITH. No 
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man hath seen God at any time. No man can see 
God. No man by searching can find God. God is 
known only to the eyes and heart of faith. In his 
private conversation Kagawa makes it abundantly 
plain that, for him, God is not an object of knowl- 
edge but a living person, a Friend with whom he 
has constant commerce. He does not try to ‘‘prove”’ 
God, and he does not need to. He knows God. 
Similarly Christ is a Person. Kagawa _ believes 
in the “‘real presence’”’ of Christ, not merely in the 
Holy Communion, but in the daily sacrament of 
human life. I found his ideas about Christ quite 
untheological in the ordinary sense of the word. 
He is not greatly impressed with the Nicene state- 
ments about the Person of Christ, although he is 
quite aware of how they came to be made. He 
thinks, however, that too much stress on such 
theological statements is “‘bad.”’ It is impersonal, 
a dealing with ideas and not a grappling with a 
living reality. At the present time Kagawa is 
writing a Life of Christ for the Japanese people. 
I found that he has an extensive knowledge of 
modern New ‘Testament scholar-ship, especially 
French, German, and English. His interpretation 
of Christ will be a portrait of our Lord drawn 
chiefly from the materials of John’s Gospel. He is 
certain that the character of Christ is a picture of 
the nature of God’s universe, and he knows that 
the character of Christ is fully expressed in the 
Cross. For this reason he looks at the Cross, and 
beyond the Cross to God, and through the eyes of 
God, he sees that ‘‘Love is the Law of Lite.” 
Once again, ‘‘Love’’ is much more than an idea. 
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What he believes he really believes. He takes his 
faith seriously. Love is not merely an idea; it is 
known in its many expressions; it is known by 
what it does. From our knowledge of his own life 
we know how Kagawa has tested his faith, and 
lived by it. In his personal relationships he lives 


the “‘law of love.’’ This appears in his every act - 


and word, his grace of manner, his courtesy, his 
thoughtfulness. An example of the latter. On the 
last morning in Christchurch, I had arranged to 
drive Kagawa and Ogawa to the station to catch the 
8.35 a.m. train. JI happened to remark the evening 
before that I was due at a school for a Bible lesson 
at 9a.m. In the morning Kagawa was early astir, 


and insisted on leaving home at 8. Both Ogawa | 


and I protested that this was far too early, and at 
last he gave the reason. ‘‘Well, Mr. Watson must 
be given good time to get back to the school.’ A 
little thing. Yes, but surely ‘‘the other side of 
greatness.”’ 

Kagawa’s conception of Love is more than a 


relationship between individual persons. He con- ~ 


fessed that from his own experience he had learned 
that one man alone could do very little to advance 
the cause of Christianity in Japan. He must 
learn to think and work with other people—to 
“cooperate!”’ This is one of his key words. A 
Christian must cooperate with everyone and every 
institution in order to establish conditions of life 
for the people, within which it will be possible for 
the Law of Love to operate. This leads me to 
describe a most significant feature of his attitude 
of faith. He thinks that Christianity is usually too 
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vague and indefinite. One is not able to say always 
what Christians really believe about life, morality, - 
social and economic problems. Christians speak 
with too many voices. The Communists all think 
and act alike. They know their ‘doctrine’ and 
they have a definite clear-cut policy, a programme 
of action. Kagawa thinks that Christians should 
have PROGRAMMES OF ACTION. An example of 
this is the Kingdom of God Movement in Japan— 
a Three-Year Plan. Another example is his great 
campaign to get a million Christians in Japan in 
the next five years. Another is his launching of 
the ‘“‘Cooperatives,” especially cooperative hospitals. 
He believes that Christianity must express itself in 
and through Cooperatives. Here we have the 
“Social Gospel’’ becoming Christian action. There 
are many Western Christians who think that Chri- 
stianity should not commit itself to any social or 
political system. Karl Barth and others are having 
a profound influence in the West and to them the 
“Social Gospel’ is a thing to be scorned. Yet 
here is this little Japanese daring to say that 
Christianity is of no use unless it can give men the 
power to reconstruct their economic system in such 
a way that the mass of the people will have an 
opportunity to practise the Christian virtues. Who 
‘knows? ‘There may come to Western Christianity 
a new conception of what ‘four’ religion ought to 
be. 

Kagawa is a man of faith. This also means that 
for him God has a plan. We who call ourselves 
Christians should understand God’s plan, and must 
have vision to grasp its implications, personal and 
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social and racial. Most of all we must have 
Courage, which is just another name for faith. If 
we are real Christians we will have Courage to 
practise our religion, no matter what it costs to 
do so. 


Reflection on the experience of four days with 
Toyohiko Kagawa has led me to see some things 
very clearly. Here they are in brief. (1) If we 
really believe in God, life is freed of worry and fear 
and becomes great fun. (2) If we really believe 
that this is God’s world and that he has a plan for 
us then we can do an almost unlimited amount of 
Work, and it will all be very interesting. (3) If 
we really believe that Christ is the Saviour of the 
world, then we will not rest until we discover His 
plan for the world of the twentieth Century. (4) 
If we are Christians, we are called to proclaim and 
practise His plan. (5) To do this we must have 
understanding, vision and courage—-and the great- 
est of these is courage. 


Many of Dr. Kagawa’s addresses appear in the 
magazine, ‘“‘Friends of Jesus’? which will be sent, 
at the price marked below, by the publisher, Henry 
Topping, 303 Hyakunin Cho, Yodebashi, Tokyo. 
“Friends of Jesus’’, or “Salting the Harth’’, 
“Economic Foundation of World Peace’, or others, 

25 cents per copy 

“Shooter at the Sun” (Autobiographical Novel), 
50 cents per copy 
“Impressions of Kagawa”, or ‘“Kagawa-Gambler for 
God”’, 5 cents per copy 
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